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BULAWAYO: The year is 1888. 
The leading figures in what is to 
prove a memorable meeting are 
face to face. On an old brandy 
ease sits Lobengula, King of the 
Ug-y0 Matabele: opposite him is Charles 
T Dunell Rudd who has come to 
persuade the King to sign a con- 
cession allowing an English company to 
work ‘all the metals and minerals’ in his 
kingdom. After a suitable display of regal 
intransigence, Lobengula duly signs and the 
way is open for Cecil Rhodes and the British 
South Africa Company to develop the territory 
which today forms Southern Rhodesia. 
The modern town of Bulawayo dates from 1893, 
and takes its name from the Zulu word 
‘ubulawayo’, meaning ‘killed’—thereby pro- 
viding a grim reminder of the fate of a 
rebellious neighbouring tribe in the early 19th 
century. The Bulawayo of today however is 
concerned rather with growth and expansien. 
With an estimated population of 145,000 it is 
now the principal heavy industrial centre of 
the Federation. 
The Bank's first branch in Rhodesia was 
opened more than 50 years ago. Today 
over 80 offices throughout the Federation 
keep us in constant touch with the latest 
local commercial developments. Business 
men who wish to benefit from this expert 
knowledge are invited to get in touch with 
our Intelligence Department at 54 Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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3 « An extra 10/- per cent 
3 a /, per annum on half of 
NET your ‘Planet’ Investment 


When announced to existing shareholders, the Planet “Linked Deposit” 
Pian met with instant success. It was something new in Building Society 
Finance and gave more Interest and greater security to the Investor. It is 
now open—with all its advantages—to new Investors in the Planet Building 
Society. Briefly the Plan is as follows. Half your Investment can be at the 
high and special deposit rate of 44% net; the other half in Shares at 32% 
net. It is strictly limited; you ~‘nnot have more than half your entire 
investment on deposit at this exceptionally high rate of Interest. But on 
this half, whatever happens to Interest rates in general, you are guaranteed 
the full 44% net for twelve months. 


Full details of this new plan can be obtained from 

THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 8Q., LONDON, E.C.2 Tel: MONarch 8985 
FOUNDED 1848 (Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottie 
Also Magnums 36/- 



















—Portrait of the Week— 


REATHED IN MIST from the start, the Summit 

has, now become practically invisible to the 
naked eye. Mr. Khrushchev has changed his mind 
once again, and is now calling for a special meeting 
of the United Nations General Assembly, whose 
eighty-one members would need a gently undulat- 
ing plain, rather than a Summit, for their accom- 
modation. Meanwhile the British troops stay in 
Jordan (though the suspension of the air-lift 
across Israel’s territory, at Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
request, makes their position even more precarious 
than it was to start with) and American troops 
continue to pour into the Lebanon, the 5,000 
troops originally announced having now turned 
into 15,000, with every prospect of more to come; 
the new President-elect can be heard clearing his 
throat before asking the Americans to go away. 
Britain recognised the Republican regime in Irak, 
and a memorial service was held in London for 
the murdered King. Meanwhile, still at the deep 
end of the Mediterranean, the rapidly disintegrat- 
ing situation in Cyprus, which had been worsened 
by the particularly brutal murder of two British 
soldiers, may have taken a slight turn for the 
better with the announcement from Colonel 
Grivas that the Greek terrorist organisation would 
suspend all activities, followed by 'a_ similar 
announcement of a truce from the Turkish under- 
ground movement. 


* 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV’S REQUEST for a meeting of the 
General Assembly came after it was announced 
that he had been on a three-day visit to Peking, 
where he had had talks with Mao Tse-Tung and 
other Chinese leaders. Their communique, with 
its talk of ‘full agreement’ on ‘all-out effort’ and 
‘unshakeable unity, was not easily distinguish- 
able from its North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
counterpart. 
* 


BANK HOLIDAY CAME and went with the usual rain 
but without the usual traffic-jams, many motorists 
having clearly decided that discretion was the 
better part of valour. Peter Collins was killed ia 
the West German Grand Prix when his car hit a 
bank and overturned. Parliament adjourned for 
something over eleven weeks, and firing on the 
political front died down;.the industrial sector 
began to move back into prominence; with the 
Trades Union Congress less than a, month away, 
the National Union of Mineworkers’ victory in 
persuading the National Coal Board to com- 
promise on its plan for higher rents in Board- 
owned property loomed larger than it might have 
done at another time of the year. 


* 


A REPORT ON conditions in Walton Prison, 
Liverpool, sharply and adversely criticised the 
behaviour of some warders, who had been 
accused (not without some justice, it appeared) of 
maltreating prisoners, The Prison Officers’ As-o- | 
ciation was not pleased at the report, despite ‘ts 
insistence that only a small minority of officers 
were to blame; and warders at Walton began a 
spasmodic ‘work-to-rule’ campaign, amid Hore 
Office denials that they were doing anything of 
the sort. Another report, disturbing in a different 
way, was published; the report of the Parliamen- 
tary delegation to the West Indies, which under- 
lined the great danger of racial animosity, and 
tensions that face the new West Indies Federation, 
the division lying not between white and coloured, 
but between Negro and Indian, 


* 


COWES REGATTA, the Welsh National Eisteddfod 
and the Dublin Horse Show all started, and the 
British Games finished. Mr. Dulles, following in 
the South American footsteps of Mr. Nixon, 
received military protection from the crowd when 








he arrived in Rio de Janeiro. 
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A TRUCE FROM TERROR 


HEN civil war breaks out, and a country is 

desolated by murder and arson, the first 
objective of the authorities is normally ‘the 
restoration of order.’ It is significant that this 
phrase, familiar in every colonial crisis, has not 
been much in evidence in Cyprus in the last few 
days. If the presence of close on 40,000 troops in 
the island has failed to preserve order, how can 
they hope to restore it? The only way would be 
a reversion to Black-and-tannery, to forcible 
coercion and repression, in place of the compara- 
tively gentle concentration-camp-cum-curfew 
methods of the recent past. But such stern 
methods, to be effective, would require a ruthless- 
ness that would create a real danger of arousing 
furious Greek and Turkish hostility—possibly 
even Turkish intervention. The present Turkish 
Government has presumably realised that sending 
an expeditionary force to Cyprus would create 
more problems than it would solve; but if Mr. 
Menderes were to give the order, he could easily 
justify it on the grounds that he was forced to 
intervene in the island to :protect Turkish 
nationals, to prevent indirect aggression, and to 
put out a neighbouring forest fire. And who, then, 
could accuse him of hypocrisy? 

The blame for the present state of Cyprus must 
be laid squarely on British Governments: on 
Labour for not seizing the chance it had to give 
the island a constitution at a time when it would 
have been welcomed: on the Conservatives for 
their consistent mishandling of the island’s affairs 
from the day when four years ago, the Minister 
of State for Colonial Affairs announced that there 
could be no change in its constitutional position. 
The statement bred farce; force;bred terror; and 
terror has now become civil wat-” 

Matters have been made worse by the Govern- 
ment’s vacillation. Sometimes-tt Has argued that 
Cyprus is a British, and only a British, concern: 
sometimes it has tried to get the Greek and 
Turkish Governments to provide a solution. It 
has sought agreement with Archbishop Makarios; 
then exiled him when the discussions broke down. 
It has tried toughness, under General Harding; 
and conciliation, under Sir Hugh Foot. At one 
moment the Greeks have been wooed to use their 
influence to obtain a settlement; at the next the 
Turks, to use their influence to prevent one. British 
policy has been a tragic record of inconsistency 
and irresolution. 

The result is—as anybody could have, and 
many observers have, predicted—chaos. Chaos 
such that when Colonel Grivas felt it expedient 
to call for a truce, it was far from certain whether 
his words would have much effect. Opinions vary 
as to the extent of EOKA’s present sway: the 
Observer's correspondent, for example, sums up 
the feeling in the island in the phrase swe are all 





EOKA now,’ whereas the correspondent of the 
Sunday Times has reported that ‘EOKA is no 
longer under discipline and is apparently becom- 
ing unimportant.’ These views are not necessarily 
inconsistent :. where communal violence’ spreads, 
the influence of an individual terrorist body such 
as EOKA is necessarily reduced, as more and 
more individuals, families and groups enter into 
the struggle on their own account. But even if 
EOKA is shown to be in decline, the news can 
bring no relief; for, as the Sunday Times corres- 
pondent points out, it is the Communists who will 
be. the beneficiaries. 


* *” * 


There is no point at this stage in allowing 
detestation of the crimes committed in the name 
of Turkish or Greek Cypriot nationalism, 
atrocious though they may be, to arouse resent- 
ment here. Failing a settlement, such strife was 
inevitable; the only miracle was that it did not 
break out long since—for which reprieve the com- 
mendable restraint shown by the occupying forces 
must take much of the credit. But these forces 
cannot be expected to show restraint indefinitely. 
If the opportunity afforded by the truce is not 
seized, the situation will become very ugly indeed. 

There is no immediate prospect, admittedly, of 
a settlement which will satisfy all parties. Cer- 
tainly, none of the projects already put forward 
is now relevant; the future of Cyprus will have 
to be thought out afresh. The Prime Minister's 
journey is a good start. It is tempting to suggest 
that the responsibility for the island should be 
delegated to an international body, such as NATO 
or the UN: but the Government here is unlikely 
to risk the possible loss of its base, and the inter- 
national bodies themselves might well be reluctant 
to shoulder such a burden. 

In the circumstances, unless Mr. Macmillan 
manages to secure a settlement, there is nothing 
left to do but to send a commission (if the governor 
is now thought to be compromised) to the island 
and to Greece and Turkey with instructions to pro- 
duce fresh proposals for an agreement between the 
conflicting parties. This is going to be extremely 
difficult to reach in time: if the occupying forces 
use the truce period to try to consolidate their 
grip on the island, thereby giving EOKA the 
excuse to resume operations, there is very little 
hope it can be reached at all. The only faint ray 
of hope lies in the fact that all parties must now 
realise the gruesome alternative: continued terror, 
civil war and, eventually, some really drastic 
settlement which would uproct tens of thousands 
of people. For if the situation deteriorates further, 
even partition would cease to be possible: nothing 
short of wholesale exchanges of population be- 
tween the island and the mainland could bring 
peace. 








R. KHRUSHCHEV’s bad faith and change of 

mind about top-level meetings indicate both 
China’s opposition to talks in the Security Council 
in the presence of Nationalist China, and his own 
realisation that, there now being no question of 
intervention in Iraq, there is small danger of large- 
scale war in the Middle East. He has therefore 
decided to sit back and derive the maximum 
propaganda benefit from the Anglo-American 
landings in Lebanon and Jordan. Whether discus- 
sions take place in the Assembly or the Security 
Council or elsewhere (summitry propaganda will 
still go on), the obvious course for Britain and 
America, as Mr. Christopher Hollis points out on 
another page, is to withdraw their troops with all 
possible speed. Instead of doing this, however, the 
two Governments are concentrating their atten- 
tion upon ‘indirect aggression-—a new phrase 
which since the beginning of the present crisis has 
been used with zealous regularity by Anglo- 
American spokesmen. Before leaving Washington 
Mr. Dulles said that it was his intention to talk to 
the President of Brazil about the ‘grave issues of 
indirect aggression and of war and peace’; and it 
is evidently the intention of Britain and America 
at any discussions there may be to answer Russian 
charges of ‘aggression’ against themselves by 
counter-charges of ‘indirect aggression’ against 
Russia and Egypt. What, if anything, does ‘indirect 
aggression’ mean? 

The phrase was first used in the present crisis in 
President Eisenhower's statement of July 15. This 
statement, presumably drafted by Mr. Dulles, 
ended with the words: ‘Lebanon may not be 
able to preserve internal order and to defend 
herself against indirect aggression.’ The first time 
it was used by the British Government was the 
following day; appropriately enough it made its 
début in a sentence whose meaning is at best 
obscure. The Foreign Secretary told the House of 
Commons: ‘The question is one of perverting 
nationalist feelings and perverting those who wish 
to overthrow the established order of society so 
that they serve to further indirect aggression.’ 
Later in his speech Mr. Lloyd outlined what he 
meant by indirect aggression. ‘A foreign govern- 
ment determines to use a dissident element within 
another state to overthrow the legitimate govern- 
ment by force. The technique is the smuggling of 
arms and explosives, the infiltration of agents, a 
violent propaganda campaign, incitement to in- 
surrection and assassination, and, finally, the plot 
against the lives of the constitutional leaders. That 
is the technique... .” 

Before considering how and when, if ever, this 
technique has been employed, there are one or 
two general remarks about it that can be made. 
First of all it is obviously something which could 
only be usefully employed against a very un- 
popular government. The forces of patriotism and 
nationalism today are immensely strong, and give 
any reasonably popular government an over- 
whelming advantage against propaganda and in- 
fluence which come from outside. In other words, 
any government which has the forces of national- 


ism behind it has nothing to fear from indirect 


aggression. 

Secondly, indirect aggression will be useless 
against a government which commands the loyalty 
of its security forces and its army. The former 


INDIRECT AGGRESSION 





will prevent much gun-running or infiltration 
taking place, and the latter will have no difficulty 
in coping with a few untrained insurgents. It 
follows that the only governments vulnerable to 
indirect aggression are dictatorships or quasi- 
dictatorships. If a democratic government were so 
unpopular that it commanded neither the patriotic 
and nationalistic instincts of its people, nor the 
loyalty of its own armed forces, it would not be 
in power. Although it is perfectly possible 
for an unpopular dictatorship to be succeeded by 
something worse, it is, on the face of it, rather 
difficult to see why a conception which threatens 
only dictatorships or quasi-dictatorships should 
be such a terrible threat to the free world. 

Finally, there is no doubt that the worst way of 
combating indirect aggression is to send in foreign 
troops, which can only have the effect of making 
an unpopular government still more unpopular. It 
is not surprising that the only thing achieved by 
the American marines in the Lebanon is the 
election to the Presidency of the candidate the 
opposition has supported all along; and by the 
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British paratroops in Jordan the disappearance of 
the small remnant that had remained loyal to 
King Hussein. 

The fuss about indirect aggression becomes even 
harder to understand when its particular compo- 
nents are considered. If ‘violent propaganda’ is 
the test, indirect aggression has been rife for years. 
The Western governments have been guilty of it 
against the Eastern European satellites and Russia 
—and vice versa. So have the so-called ‘freedom 
radios’ which are directed against Cairo. And re- 
membering the virulent British press campaign 
against King Farouk, one wonders if it was in- 
direct aggression by this country which brought 
President Nasser to power in Egypt. As for the 
infiltration of agents, this can be of two types: 
the agitator and the guerrilla. The agitator will 
have little effect unless he belongs in some sense 
to the people of the country in which he is agitat- 
ing; for a few agitators to cross a frontier would 
seem to be a very indirect form of aggression 
indeed. To send in guerrillas is far from indirect, 
but the last time they were employed on a large 
scale was against Israel from Egypt and Jordan in 
1954, 1955 and 1956. And when Israel attacked 
their bases in Egypt Mr. Dulles’s denunciation of 
her aggression was in no way tempered by the 
understanding that she had been for years the 
victim of indirect aggression. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
it is true, behaved differently: he joined in the 
Israeli attack. But up till then the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the fedayeen raids was one of 
complacency, and only three weeks before the 
Sinai campaign it described an Israeli reprisal raid 
as ‘unprovoked aggression.’ Evidently the use of 
guerrillas ewas in those days too innocuous to 
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be considered aggression, direct or indirect. 

Indirect aggression, like everything else, costs 
money, and presumably those who pay for it are 
just as guilty as those who are: paid for it. The 
same must a fortiori apply to those who support 
or foment civil war. But here we run into compli- 
cations. It was not General Qassim’s government 
but pre-revolutionary Iraq which sent money to 
the Algerian rebels. Nor was this member of the 
Baghdad Pact the only indirect aggressor against 
France. There is no shadow of doubt that the 
Sheikh of Kuwait himself has also given con- 
siderable sums. Worst of all, perhaps, last Sunday, 
the Jordanian Government gave $48,353 to the 
Algerian rebels fighting French rule. In other 
words, the government which Britain by landing 
troops has saved from indirect aggression has 
itself been guilty of indirect aggression against 
Britain’s closest ally in Europe, France. 

Finally, indirect aggression has been alleged in 
Iraq, Jordan and the Lebanon. There was certainly 
a propaganda campaign against Iraq by Egypt, but 
the last phase of the radio war was inaugurated by 
Baghdad, not Cairo. There may have been gun- 
running; but as the coup was carried out by the 
army this cannot have greatly influenced events. 
There were certainly assassinations; but it is not 
even clear that these were intended by the revolu- 
tionaries themselves, let alone by anybody outside. 
What evidence there is suggests that the coup was 
an internal affair. The Western governments may 
affect to believe otherwise, but as they did not 
know the coup was going to take place it is un- 
likely that they know who was responsible for it. 
The case of Jordan is fairly similar. The number 
of arrests indicate that there is no shortage of 
inside conspirators, and as many of those arrested 
have been soldiers it is improbable that gun- 
running was important. Despatches from Jordan 
about the extent of disaffection in the country 
make it plain that interference from outside would 
be a work of supererogation. 

There has, admittedly, been infiltration into the 
Lebanon; but the United Nations observers say 
that it has not been on a ‘massive scale.’ The 
British and American Governments, who dispute 
this contention, have not been able to produce 
any evidence of their own. Just after the Iraqi 
revolt they alleged that convoys were going into 
Lebanon from Syria; it seems that these convoys 
consisted of market gardeners. The clinching argu- 
ment against the view that the integrity of the 
Lebanon was ever in danger from external forces 
is the fact that the commander of the Lebanon 
Army has throughou the civil war never seriously 
committed his forces to battle. He has now been 
elected President. 

The concept of indirect aggression, at least as 
applied to the Arab countries and outlined by the 
American and British Governments, is bogus 
through and through. To talk about the integrity 
of small states when the vast majority of their 
inhabitants want to abolish and unite them is 
meaningless hypocrisy. The Iraqi revolution, 
which surprised only the British and American 
governments, revealed the utter bankruptcy of 
their Middle Eastern policy. That the bankruptcy 
was due to their own financial mismanagement 
was, naturally, unthinkable. The safe had been 
robbed. By whom? Indirect aggression, of course! 
(The Russians, it will be remembered, blamed the 
Budapest rising upon ‘fascist bands infiltrated 
from the West.’) Unfortunately few people will be 
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deceived. If Britain and America were to be taken 
seriously over what they say about indirect aggres- 
sion and the need to protect small nations, it 
would mean that the frontiers of the world would 
be frozen as from now, and that, provided it pro- 
fessed to be anti-Communist, every petty little 
dictatorship would be for ever inviolate, It would 
have only to ask for help against its own subjects, 
and ‘from the Halls of Montezuma to the shores 
of Tripoli’ (and beyond) the marines would be 
there. This attempt to freeze frontiers and govern- 
ments would be absurd coming from anyone; it is 
particularly laughable coming from Mr. Dulles, 
the erstwhile apostle of ‘liberation.’ 

No doubt Communist subversion can be a 
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danger to the free world. But what has been hap- 
pening in the Middle East has not been caused 
by Communist subversion. Nobody seriously be- 
lieves that President Nasser or General Qassin 
or Saeb Salam or Kemal Jumblat are Communists. 

If therefore the West is going to continue talk- 
ing about indirect aggression in the Middle East 
it will be accusing not the Communists but the 
nationalists. It will be using this very flimsy stick 
upon just those people in the Middle East whom 
everybody in the West not blinded By his own 
past blunders knows we must come to terms with. 
Instead of brandishing inaccurate and irrelevant 
phrases, it is high time Britain and American 
adopted a Middle Eastern policy. 


Sand in the Gears 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


THE President has been so busy 
writing Khrushchev, and Mr. 
Dulles has been so busy telling 
him what to write (and also mend- 
ing sagging fences on several con- 
tinents), that until a couple of days 
ago neither one had had a chance 
to say anything to the American people. The 
silence was broken by the Secretary of State, 
who held a press conference devoted almost en- 
tirely to describing the splendid things that will 
be gained by the forces of righteousness at a 
Summit rally. He said that ‘it would, on the one 
hand, dispel the false allegations that there is 
aggression being carried on by the United States 
or by the United Kingdom in the Middle East. 
It would, on the other hand, I think, show the 
danger there of indirect aggression which has 
so often been condemned by the United Nations. 
Thereby it might tend to stabilise the political 
situation. .. .’ ‘ 

Did Mr. Dulles expect that there would be 
any negotiations that would tend toward 
stability. Certainly not. At a meeting of. this sort 
you simply explore the problems and seek to clear 
up misunderstandings over what has occurred. 
In this particular case the purpose is to ‘dispel 
the fiction’ of Anglo-American aggression. To 
negotiate there must be ‘a programme’ and ‘a 
programme dealing with problems of the area 
would require a great deal of preparation.’ 

Thus John Foster Dulles on July 31, 1958. 
Now every American who knows the time of day 
is quite aware that the Secretary is scared out of 
his wits, as well he might be, that a high-level dis- 
cussion is going to spread new fictions, not dispel 
old ones. That is why Mr. Dulles has opposed 
the idea from the start and has been throwing 
sand in the gears through all these recent days. 
He dreads, as almost everyone heré does, a con- 
frontation of the President and the Soviet Premier 
at this time and feels pretty certain that it will 
make the worse appear the better cause. After 
all, our troops are in the Middle East—everyone 
in the world knows that—and this puts our 
dialecticians at a disadvantage: they must prove 
that they are there, first, because Nasser’s 
carryings-on are a danger to ‘stability’ and, 
second, that behind Nasser stands Khrushchev. 
(There must always be a Russian angle; an in- 
dependent devil. in the Middle East would get 
little notice from us.) This proved difficult enough 
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at the Security Council a few weeks ago, and it 
would—or so at least it has been thought in 
Washington throughout this period—be impos- 
sible at a Summit meeting. The President made 
something of a propaganda success at Geneva 
three years ago, but then the appearance of 
things in general was very much more on his side; 
Khrushchev was in a very different mood and 
was flanked by the gentle Bulganin and the 
amiable Zhukov; and subjects under discussion 
were such noble projects as disarmament and a 
system of European security. From the Ameri- 
can point of view, this is a far unhappier time. 
Even more than a _ propaganda defeat, 
though, Mr. Dulles fears negotiation; and here 
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again he speaks for all but that handful of 
Americans who think there might be some hope 
of an agreement to neutralise large areas of the 
Middle East. Mr. Dulles and the State Depart- 
ment and a majority of Congress think otherwise; 
they believe, not all of them with such fervour 
as Mr. Dulles, that the thing to do is reinforce 
all our alliances in the Middle East, toughen the 
armies of the countries that remain friendly and 
press on with anti-Communism. Negotiations 
would find Khrushchev in by far the stronger posi- 
tion; we would lose our shirt. 

At his press conference, Mr. Dulles was 
whistling bravely in the dark. I am confident that 
the view of things I have sketched in above is not 
only the view of the administration, but of most 
Americans who have given much thought to the 
problem. If a Summit discussion takes place either 
in the General Assembly or elsewhere, and if any- 
thing good comes out of it, we Americans will 
have the British to thank, for without them we 
would have had no part in this affair—or so, any- 
way, Government ‘spokesmen’ have been saying. 
If, however, a conference should turn out as Mr. 
Dulles and most people expect it to, there will be 
considerable resentment of the pressure the British 
are said to have exerted upon us. Rightly or 
wrongly, the common belief is that there would be 
none of this talk about a Summit conference if it 
weren't for the fact that the Macmillan Govern- 
ment is in trouble with the voters and its par- 
liamentary Opposition and has to give in to the 
clamour for one more talk with Khrushchev—a 
talk that is going to come at the worst possible 
time for the West. 


Back to 1949 


WALTER SCHWARZ 


By 


HILE the Cabinet debated, the RAF arrived. 

The first planes made Amman for the simple 
reason that you can fly over Israel in less time 
than it takes to say ‘roger’ to a curt demand to 
land at Lydda Airport. The next lot actually 
turned back to Cyprus. Israel protested, then got 
her reassurance about American collusion and 
Mr. Macmillan’s dramatic news of the Nasserite 
coup planned for that same day in Amman. So 
permission was granted for the 1,500 men. A lot 
more men than that were flown over, resulting in 
the phased withdrawal of the permission, growing 
more complete as intervention began to assume 
the proportions of a Suez-type fizzle-out. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion’s dilemma was acute. He is one 
stage ahead of Anglo-American Intelligence in 
realising that Arab nationalism is here to stay and 
the days of Hashemites, Sauds and Chamouns 
are numbered. And he has more to gain than 
anyone else by being on the side of the angels. 
Alone among Western statesmen, he will have to 
live with them for good. But for the time being 
the angels will have none of him. ‘Recent events, 
the gravest in this region since 1948, have in- 
creased the danger of our encirclement by Nas- 
serite forces,’ was Ben-Gurion’s only public com- 
ment on the situation. The short-term need for 
survival took precedence over the long-term fear 
of being lumped with the imperialists. 

In Nazareth, Galilee and the Triangle Israelis 
danced in the streets and held mass manifesta- 


Jerusalem (Israel side) 
tions of joy at the news from Baghdad. The 
revellers were among the country’s 200,000 Arab 
citizens, through whose radios the vibrant voice 
of Nasser appeals as strongly as to Arabs any- 
where else. It took Israel eight years and a Sinai 
campaign to convince her Arabs that the regime 
was here to stay. With the formation of the United 
Arab Republic the conviction wavered again; 
events in Lebanon weakened it further. The 
Baghdad revolution set back the minority’s 
acceptance of the regime to the level of the days 
of 1949. 

A ceremony for laying the corner-stone of a 
newish-Arab housing scheme in Nazareth—one of 
the biggest triumphs to date of the Office of Arab 
Affairs—was scheduled for July 15. But July 15 
turned out to be the day after Baghdad. The Com- 
munists, chief beneficiaries of minority unrest in 
Israel, staged a celebration. The authorities had 
the greatest difficulty in persuading anyone to 
come to their own show. 

A United Arab Front was recently formed in 
Israel, demanding self determination for Israeli 
Arabs (meaning freedom to join the UAR if they 
wish) and the authorities’ claim that it is ‘purely 
a Communist show’ is only a half truth. Arab 
unrest in Israel is one part Communism to nine 
parts nationalism. So far only Moscow, not Cairo, 
is active in this highly promising field. Doubtless 
President Nasser feels that, as with Syria and Iraq, 
the apple will fall by itself. 











AND that, for the moment, is that. 
Let Rustum Sandys cry ‘To 
battle!’ as he will, or Hatim Hare 
‘To supper! ’—heed not you. They 
say, of course, that the doorman 
and the Serjeant-at-Arms keep 
the courts where Boothby gloried and drank 
deep; and Charlie, that great hunter—the 
Attorney-General stamps o’er his head, and he 
lies fast asleep. But nobody can tell me who Mr. 
D. Granville West is, nor what he has done or 
refrained from doing that entitles him to a life 
peerage; nobody can say with any certainty that 
some cerebral convulsion may not result in British 
troops being landed, long before October, in 
Tierra del Fuego, and the House of Commons be- 
ing summoned back from the ends of all the piers 
in Christendom to give Mr. G. the opportunity 
for some more ‘statesmanship’; nobody, even, can 
say beyond argument whether the Queen’s Speech 
that is to be televised will be delivered before or 
after a General Election. No matter; the bright 
day is done, and we are for the dark. 

But one or two small candles gleam in it to light 
the way forward to the risibilities of the party 
conferences. Friday’s sitting of the House of 
Lords, for instance, provided much material for 
quiet contemplation. It began, as Hansard says, 
‘At half past eleven of the clock; the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the Woolsack,’ and ended (as Hansard 
says) ‘at thirteen minutes before twelve o'clock,’ 
presumably with the Lord Chancellor still on the 
Woolsack. In that time twenty-seven Bills received 
the Royal Assent, including the fearsome 
Slaughterhouses Bill, the delightfully vague 
Children Bill, the sinister City of London (Vari- 
ous Powers) Bill, and the Pier and Harbour Order 
(Sheerness) Confirmation Bill, which must be the 
only measure on the statute book with a short 
title that would fit into Chapman's Homer with- 
out disturbing the metre. 

For its part, the House of Commons ended with 
a fine show of reluctance to go away at all, Mr. 
George Thomas wanted to stay in after school 
and deal with foreign affairs, unemployment in 
Wales, the Rent Act and the old age pension; 
Mr. Gaitskell, more statesmanlike (as befits the 
leader of H.M. Opposition) had doubts and 
anxieties about the Middle East situation. Mr. 
Charles Royle was far more passionate, but could 
not actually bring himself to give any particular 
reason why he wanted the House to remain in 
session. Mr. William Ross struck the appropriately 
proconsular note by saying ‘I wonder how they 
will feel when they hear on the radio that Parlia- 
ment is to dissolve for three months—the people 
in Kirkuk, Baghdad, Basrah and the Persian 
Gulf.’ (Roughly, mate, like the people in Kirby, 
Lonsdale, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Upper Popple- 
ton, Praze-an-Beeble, Manchester, Crewe, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, Wigan, Truro, Ecclefechan and 
Golders Green—thoroughly relieved.) Mr. Leslie 
Hale raised the only interesting point, but then 
surprisingly missed it. 

We are told that Mr. Speaker can recall 
Parliament at a day or two’s notice, but the 
decision to occupy Jordan was taken between 


the sitting of Parliament at 10 o’clock one night 
and the sitting of Parliament at 2.30 p.m. the 
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Westminster Commentary 


next day ... we are dealing with a situation in 
which the recall of Parliament at two or three 
days’ notice provides no remedy and no answer. 
. . » We are getting to a situation in which Par- 
liament is being continually flouted; when deci- 
sions are announced after they have been made, 
and when we are confronted invariably with a 
fait accompli. This is a serious matter, 

Quite so; but it would not be any the less serious 
if Parliament were to remain in continuous session 
from morn till night and all the year round. The 
reason for the flouting of Parliament by the Gov- 
ernment is that the Government has no respect for 
Parliament, which will do (provided there is a 
working majority for one party) what the Whips 
tell it to do. The remedy for the state of 
affairs described by Mr. Hale is in Parliament’s 
own hands; if Parliament refuses to be ‘flouted,’ 
refuses to be ‘confronted invariably with a fait 
accompli,’ it will not be. 

And see, in any case, what thanks Mr. Gaitskell 
gets from history for his ‘statesmanship’! This 
is what he said: 

If it should, unfortunately, happen that within 

a fortnight or three weeks no definite arrange- 

ments for the Summit Conference have been 

made and agreed by all the Powers concerned, 

so that we are all driven to the conclusion that 

no conference is likely, then we shall have to 

consider very seriously whether Parliament 

should not be recalled, I put that in all serious- 

ness, because it seems to me that if there is no 

Summit Conference, a new situation will have 
arisen. 

Now Mr. Khrushchev has never made any secret 

of his political sympathies; quite apart from the 


IN VIEW OF the fuss the Labour 
Party made over the Rent Act, it is 
worth looking at what some Labour- 
controlled corporations are doing 
about rents, themselves. I see that a 
report of an investigation carried 
out in Glasgow shows that the average rent of 
council house tenants is actually less now than 
it was twenty years ago. The ability of tenants to 
pay is, of course, considerably greater; but as the 
tenants compose a substantial minority of voters 
in municipal elections (as the Manchester Guar- 
dian has pointed out, they also include some 
members of the Corporation) the municipal 
authorities have refused to review rents, pretend- 
ing that their refusal has been forced on them by 
the Conservative Government’s financial policies. 
As the report points out, the low level of rents 
does not necessarily benefit the poorer sections of 
the community, many of whom are still in con- 
demned houses in Glasgow, unable to get cheap 
council houses because well-to-do citizens are 
refusing to leave them. 
* cal * 

THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, I see, has now decided 
to join the game; it has given way to the National 
Union of Mineworkers, and conceded that the 
rise in rents for its houses decreed at the time of 
the Rent Act will be reduced by a third. This in 
effect means yet another concealed subsidy to the 
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fact that the Soviet Union is the most reactionary 
‘State on earth, did he not say after that celebrated 
dinner that if he lived in Britain he would be a 
Tory? The time has come for the sleuths of Trans- 
port House to let up on the St. Pancras Labour 
Party for a bit and see if they can prove—what 
they must suspect—that Mr. K. is a card-carrying 
member of the Conservative Party. For now it 
looks as if the ‘definite arrangements’ for the 
Summit Conference have not been made and will 
not be made this side of October (or the other side, 
for that matter). So Mr. G., presumably, must 
now ask for the House to be recalled, and the 
Government, which may flout Parliament and 
present it with faits accomplis, but which knows 
an unguarded chin when it sees one, will doubtless 
agree if he does. And what will Mr. G. say then? 
What can he say? What is there for him to say? 
What, in short, can he do but demonstrate the 
sourest truth in Mr. Leslie Hale’s remarks? 

And, of course, if he doesn’t ask for the recall 
of Parliament, certain literal-minded citizens are 
going to wonder why he promised that he would. 
Mr. G. must realise that he is not at Winchester 
now; he is dealing with people like Mr. 
Macmillan, who went to Eton, and Mfr. 
Khrushchev, who went to the Stalin Industrial 
Academy, and who both believe that manners 
makyth man do some very silly things sometimes, 
On the whole, then, it may be guessed that I am 
on the side of those who supported Mr. Heath’s 
motion ‘That this House, at its rising Tomorrow, 
do adjourn till Thursday, October 23, at Eleven 
o'clock.’ Parliament, after all, will be flouted 
whether it is there or not; but the flouting will be 
more dignified and less distasteful if it isn’t. 

TAPER 
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miners. If an undercover payment of this kind 
brought any benefits to the community in the 
way of improved production, it might be accept- 
able; but all the evidence is that it serves only 
to encourage the view among the beneficiaries 
that they have a right to special treatment. No 
doubt Glasgow councillors living in their virtually 
rent-free houses believe they deserve their good 
fortune for their services. I trust that the Secretary 
of State will intervene, even at the risk of some 
political unpopularity: and the Government 
should also tell the NCB that no more concessions 
of this kind will be borne by the taxpayer. 
* * * 

I HOPE MANY members of the Government heard 
Mr. Michael Ionides’ broadcast the other night on 
‘Coming to terms with the Arabs,’ or that if they 
did not they will take steps to read what he said. 
(The talk was tucked safely away on the Third 
Programme.) Mr. Ionides, who was a member of 
the Iraq Development Board for three years up to 
last May, began his talk by saying that ‘Arabism is 
very like what we might call “Britishism,” if there 
were such a word—the feeling which New Zea- 
landers have and Australians, Canadians, Scots, 
Welsh—a feeling that in the last analysis we are 
all British.’ He went on to point out that the Arab 
word we translate as nationalism ‘conveys the idea 
of “peoplehood” as opposed to attachment to a 
fatherland.’ So much for all the nonsense that has 
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been talked about Arab or Egyptian imperialism. 
The broadcast should be read in full, but here are 
two more random quotations: ‘The movement of 
Young Arabism created Nasser, not Nasser the 
movement.’ “The effectiveness of Nasser’s propa- 
ganda lay in the fact that most of the essence of 
the material in it was given to him by the Western 
Powers themselves.’ What a pity it is that both 
the Government and Mr. Gaitskell seem less inter- 
ested in coming to terms with Arab nationalism 
than in coming to terms with British Jingoism. 
+ * * 
I DO NoT believe that there is any widespread ill- 
treatment of prisoners. That it does occur some- 
times, however, is proved by the Russell Vick 
Report on Liverpool Jail. The question is: how 
can it be prevented in the future? I believe the 
real answer lies in the morale which a Governor 
can build up inside prison. This depends on the 
relationship between himself and his subordin- 
ates, and on the degree of mutual trust which 
exists. If a Governor really succeeds in this, then 
a bad officer will stick out like a sore thumb. No 
doubt the Governor of Walton Jail did not know 
what went on in his prison. But he ought to have 
done—not by trying to be everywhere at the 
same time, and spying on his men, but by building 
up the sort of atmosphere in which it is possible 
to sense that something is going wrong. I hope, 
incidentally, that the answer which -Mr. Butler 
gave last Thursday about escapes from prisons 
will stop further hysterical outbursts in the press. 
So far from the number of escapes from maximum 
security prisons increasing of late, it has been 
cut to a quarter of what it was ten years ago. 
* * ~ 


THE PARIS FASHION WORLD now feels about Dior’s 
successor, M. St. Laurent, much as Detroit feels 
about the Volkswagen. American automobile 
manufacturers realised a few years ago that to 
ensure a steady turnover each year they must 
create fashions in cars. The easiest way to do this 
was to make all their cars look so alike that each 
change, however small, made all last year’s cars 
look unfashionable. But by doing so they sacri- 
ficed the essence of fashion, which is to look 
different from the mob: and it took the Volks- 
wagen (and other foreign cars) to remind them. 
So it has been with the Paris coutouriers. People 
in the trade here have long been aware that there 
are in London (and in Dublin—not to mention 
in Rome) designers of greater skill than the Paris 
average, which is generally conceded to have sunk 
low. But Paris could at least be relied upon to 
shift the hemline each year, and thereby to ensure 
a changeover in wardrobes, for better or for 
worse. No wonder, then, that the trade now 
bitterly resents St. Laurent’s new look; not because 
it is different from the old but because it is 
different from the rest of the new. For what would 
happen if there were no fashionable skirt length? 
Clearly there would then be no unfashionable 
skirt length, and women might delay. buying new 
clothes for an unconscionable time. To the jaun- 
diced male eye, this could be a highly satisfactory 
state of affairs: women could then wear clothes to 
suit their shapes. But no doubt the manufacturers 


will win, and poor M. St. Laurent will be told to - 


behave himself in future, or incur a boycott. 

+ * + 
1 SEE THAT Field-Marshal Lord Harding has re- 
vealed to the readers of the Daily Express the 
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extraordinary grandiose extent of Greek ambi- 
tions. He reported last Wednesday: ‘A Greek 
diplomat, a charming and sophisticated man, told 
me in all seriousness that he firmly believed that 
one day Cyprus would be part of the Greek 
kingdom.’ This should go a long way to answering 
those critics of British Intelligence who allege that 
Britain is ill-informed about public feeling in the 
colonies. If only there had been a Field-Marshal 
Lord Harding in 1530 to explain to Henry VIII 
that ‘a French King, a chivalrous and courtly 
aristocrat, told me in all seriousness that one day 
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Calais would be part of France.’ Or in 1768 to 
reveal that ‘a Colonial farmer called Washington, 
not without some polish and education, actually 
said without a smile on his face that America 
would one day be a nation on its own not owing 
allegiance to George III.’ Or in India in 1944 to 
discover a ‘coloured chap, name of Nehru, who 
was actually educated at Harrow, nevertheless 
appeared to believe that India would soon be a 
self-governing Dominion. . . . I don’t think he 
was pulling my leg.” But, then, governments never 
believe the expert on the spot. PHAROS 


In Harm’s Way 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HATEVER the precise form that it may 
WF cccumeate take, whatever the obstacles in 
its way, there now seems general agreement in 
this country that it is desirable to have a Summit 
conference. The political parties, even including 
the Liberals,. fall over one another in demanding 
it. The most cynical say that, even if it does not 
do much good, it cannot do harm. Let us hope 
that they are right. My own fear is that it will do 
a great deal of harm, and, making no claim to 
speak either for the Spectator or for anybody else 
other than myself, I should like to put on record 
before the event why I fear that it will do harm. 

High-level conferences, as a matter of history, 
generally have done harm. The general proposi- 
tion that conferences, even when they do not do 
good, at least do not do harm is wildly unhistori- 
cal. The history of the years between the wars 
was a history of high-level conferences, each one 
of -which marked a steady deterioration in the 
international situation until all ended in final 
catastrophe. The reason is obvious. A national 
leader who has to justify himself to an electorate 
is at an inevitable disadvantage in a conference 
vis-a-vis a national leader who does not have to 
justify himself. If the conference ends in utter 
failure, the dictator can go home and lay the blame 
for failure on the statesmen of the other couniries. 
The parliamentary leader has to answer probing 
questions about details. It is Emrys Hughes And 
All That which makes high-level conferences so 
dangerous. Therefore the parliamentary leader 
dare not come back from the conference and con- 
fess it a failure. So, if the dictator is obdurate the 
parliamentary leader has to sign something to his 
disadvantage as an alternative to signing nothing. 
Munich and the Anglo-Italian pacts are the 
obvious examples from inter-war years. Yalta is 
the obvious example in the war years. The Geneva 
Conference on the Far East is the obvious example 
of recent times. The French failure in Indo-China 
was doubtless irretrievable. There was no reason 
why we should have underwritten it as we did at 
Geneva. 

The notion that problems that have proved 
insoluble when discussed at a lower level will 
suddenly prove soluble when heads of govern- 
ments meet face to face may have been attractive 
to the vanity of a Lloyd George or a Ramsay 
MacDonald, who preferred pantomiming round 
the world in a continual circus to staying put 
where they belonged, but is in itself absurd. 
Negotiations should be conducted by the agents 
whose business it is to conduct them--ambas- 


sadors and the like—agents who can, if necessary, 
be repudiated. When the agreement is reached, 
then, if they wish, the heads of governments can 
meet together to celebrate the agreement with a 
glass of champagne, but on no account should 
they ever meet between drinks. This was more or 
less the procedure at the Congress of Berlin, and 
of all international conferences it was the one 
that did the least harm. Far from complaining of 
President Eisenhower's reluctance to mreet Mr. 
Khrushchev, it seems to me almost the solitary 
sensible action of his presidency. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s manners at the present 
moment give little reason to think that he will 
come to any conference in a very subdued 
mood. Indeed he seems hardly to be making any 
concealment of his intention of ragging the whole 
thing off. Lord Salisbury on July 28, in a speech 
that was outstanding in its stupidity even for a 
Lord, suggested that Mr. Khrushchev had not 
previously been anxious for a high-level con- 
ference, but now wanted one as the only way by 
which he could rescue himself from the dilemma 
into which he had been forced by a strong British 
policy—what dilemma was not exactly stated. The 
probabilities are surely almost exactly the op- 
posite. It is we and the Americans who have got 
ourselves into positions in the Lebanon and Jor- 
dan which it is impossible to maintain and from 
which it is difficult to retreat. It is clear enough 
that we must somehow or other withdraw before 
long or else meet with disaster and ridicule, and, 
if it is clear enough to everybody else, we need 
not doubt that it is also clear enough to Mr. 
Khrushchev. That is a situation in which he revels. 
When at Suez we had put ourselves into a position 
from which retreat was inevitable, it was easy 
enough for the Russians, at no risk to themselves, 
to threaten us with rockets and then to claim 
before the Middle Eastern world that it was the 
Russian threat that caused the British withdrawal. 
So now, since we must withdraw from Jordan 
anyway in the near future, what easier than for 
the Russians to demand that we withdraw and 
then take the credit? 

It is said that, after all the talk about it, it 
would not have been possible for Western states- 
men to reply to Mr. Khrushchev’s suggestion of 
a conference simply with a blunt ‘No.’ That, I 
dare say, is true, and the Spectator is quite right 
in arguing that, if the Russians complain of 
Western intervention in Jordan and the Lebanon, 
we can reply with ‘What about Hungary?’ But, 
whatever the logic of such a reply, the brutal fact 
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is that we are soon going out of Jordan and the 
Lebanon and the Russians are not going out of 
Hungary. If we raise the point of Hungary, the 
Russians will not answer it. They will ignore it 
and go on talking about Jordan, nor is it reason- 
able to hope that the Russians will co-operate in 
the formation of a United Nations force to whom 
we can hand over in Jordan and thus save our 
faces. Why should they? And indeed what could 
this United Nations force do even it it were 
formed? A United Nations force can do some- 
thing to keep two sides apart as on the Israel- 
Egyptian frontier, but, whatever infiltration there 
may be into Jordan, it is not infiltration which is 
the real problem there. The real problem is 
internal discontent. How could a United Nations 
force prevent the Palestinians from opposing King 
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Hussein? Therefore we must withdraw soon and, 
difficult as our withdrawal would be at the 
moment, there is no reason to think that delay will 
make it other than more difficult still. Therefore 
the only way to save a Summit discussion—or 
any high-level meeting—from catastrophe is for 
us to withdraw from Jordan and the Lebanon of 
our own volition before the conference meets. 
Then the Russians really will be deprived of a 
talking point. Then we can lecture them about 
Hungary and their misdeeds. I do not know that 
much good will come of such lectures. I cannot, I 
confess, see any way in which any particular good 
can come out of a Summit debate, but at least 
then we shall have prevented it from doing very 
much harm—which is about as much as we can 
hope. 


The Fog Lifts 


By JOHN BRAINE 


HACKLEY BoaRD SCHOOL is a solid, vaguely 

Gothic building in local stone, with an asphalt 
playground, ferocious spiked railings, and a size- 
able playing-field. Erected in 1883, it was one of 
the first of the new State schools of which Sher- 
lock Holmes, among others, had such high hopes. 
As achild, I thought it remarkably handsome, and 
I still do. And I never found it depressing. It was 
an extension of home; fear didn’t exist there. I 
suppose that there was a cane somewhere about 
the premises; but I can’t remember it being used. 
It was a predominantly working-class school, and 
the working classes have a rooted ancestral ob- 
jection to corporal punishment. 

Though it was a State school, its atmosphere 
was predominantly Protestant. Every morning we 
sang ‘There is a green hill far away, Without a city 
wall’ and we used the Protestant form of the 
Lord’s Prayer. (At least, the others did; I said 
‘Our Father WHO art in Heaven,’ and stopped 
after ‘deliver us from evil.’) And the villains in our 
history books were Philip of Spain and Bloody 
Mary and the martyrs Cranmer and Latimer and 
the heroes Drake and Hawkins. This had a power- 
ful effect on me; though I don’t want anyone to 
have a mental picture of a devout little Catholic 
being persecuted by cruel little Protestants. No 
one twisted my arm until I said, “To hell with the 
Pope’; no one called me a dirty Papist. In the 
first place no one cared; in the second place, it 
wasn’t a school where bullying was a problem. But 
the fact of my being in a minority was undeni- 
able. Being different from the rest can of course 
induce near-crippling neuroses in a child. But when 
the child has decided at the age of five that he 
will be a writer and nothing else, then being in a 
minority is extremely valuable. One is pitchforked 
into the only tenable position for a writer; on the 
outside, looking in. 

The curriculum was rigidly purposeful. We 
pronounced the alphabet in English and not in 
Moron’s Phonetic and we learned arithmetic by 
way of multiplication tables and not baby games 
with empty cocoa tins and bonbons. We did 
occasionally have outdoor lessons, and we visited 
the swimming baths every Friday. The swimming 
baths were at Wapping School in the Bradford 





slums. They were dark, dank, green and heavily 
chlorinated; from them the usual sensuous 
associations of swimming had been rigidly ex- 
cluded. But there I was taught how to swim. 
(Which, I was later surprised to find, is more than 
most children are taught in coastal towns.) And 
there was Nature Study;-I have a recollection, 
probably erroneous, of executing with mapping- 
pen and in black Indian ink beautifully exact 
cross-sections of falcons and owls and foxgloves. 
But these were luxuries. The main purpose of the 
school was to push all who could be pushed 
through the scholarship examination at eleven 
plus. 





There was no nonsense about parity of esteem. 
‘John Braine,’ they would say sternly, ‘if you 
don’t pay attention to what I’m saying, you'll 
never pass your scholarship exam. You'll never 
even lift the sneck of St. Bede’s. You'll go to 
Thorpe Academy, Thorpe Academy for Thick- 
heads!’ Thorpe was the elementary school at Idle 
near by, a grim straggle of buildings to which 
the majority of my classmates—even, God help 
them, some who had passed the scholarship exam- 
ination—were destined. I feared Thorpe School 
more than I feared anything else; it was to me, 
and I make no bones about it, the equivalent of 
Dickens’s blacking factory. Indeed, my private 
name for it was the Blacking Factory; I knew 
Dickens thoroughly, thanks to the readings we 
were given from him. I shall not praise famous 
men who beat me faithfully with many rods for 
the love they bore me; I shall praise famous 
women who never beat me and who taught me 
faithfully for the love they bore me. 

There were two kinds of scholarship certificate. 
One, in black lettering, was rather terse in its 
wording; the other, in red lettering, was rather 
warmer. It didn’t actually call you Our Trusty 
and Well-Beloved Scholar, but seemed on the 
verge of doing so. My memory may be at fault 
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in this, and no doubt I'll be informed either that 
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there was no difference in the standard of the 
scholarships, or that the black one was of the 
higher standard. But until I’m corrected I'll cling 
to my illusions; for this certificate was absolutely 
the only academic distinction I was to receive; my 
success story, such as it was, ceased at Thackley 
with my name on the Honours Board in the 
Assembly Hall. 


St. Bede’s Grammar School was an experience 
with which I didn’t have the necessary moral 
fibre to cope. It was situated in Heaton, a residen- 
tial suburb of Bradford once mostly upper- 
middle-class but since the internal combustion 
engine now mostly lower-middle-class. Lower or 
upper, it was still different from Thackley, and 
for the first time I was aware of a split between 
the social worlds of home and school. And, in a 
complex way, the religious split still existed—not 
between St. Bede’s and my home, but between St. 
Bede’s and Thackley. I was at Thackley only a 
mildly mixed-up little boy; at St. Bede’s I grew 
wildly at variance with the whole world as I knew 
it. Though I must point out that because a prob- 
lem exists for any individual it doesn’t follow that 
there is any immediate or practicable solution. 
The immediate answer to my problem was for my 
parents to move to Heaton, the long-term answer 
was that either the whole country had one religion 
or no religion at all. The first solution was im- 
possible at that time, and the second and third 
are obviously impossible at any time. And in any 
case I’ve only been able to analyse the situation 
twenty-five years later; so I’m speaking as a 
pathologist rather than as a physician. 


Initially it was the size of the school which 
overwhelmed me. Not that it was very big; but 
personally I’ve always experienced a definite 
malaise in any building every room of which I 
couldn’t visit in less than five minutes. And it 
was divided into two parts, neither of which I 
liked. The Hut, which accommodated the lower 
forms, was a large wooden ex-Army Hut set on 
piles; and it frightened me from the beginning 
because in my naive childish way I associated the 
word ‘army’ with people killing and maiming each 
other. It smelled of wood and tar and carbolic 
and death. At every moment in that building I 
felt it not fantastic that I would be conscripted 
into some new Children’s Crusade, to have my 
shrinking flesh meet a horrible death far away 
from home. The Hall was an old private house. I 
would place it as early seventeenth century; a 
thousand times I’ve intended to look up the exact 
date but always some deep, unarguable-with 
trauma prevents me. For the Hall frightened me 
even more than the Hut. Even now, my recurrent 
nightmare is that I’m back at St. Bede’s. I eat too 
much Steak Tartare, I read a Life advertisement 
recommending the mixture of vodka with bouil- 
lon, and inevitably I find myself filing into the 
Hall with the rest of my House, aware of not 
having done my homework properly, aware of 
having wasted my time, aware of having allowed 
other people to get ahead of me; aware, above all, 
with the smell of roses from the Headmaster’s 
garden, of a black, sulphurous sense of guilt. And 
in my dream there is always the fear of pain, 
sharp physical pain, and the knowledge that the 
building is very old; so old that the terror all 
around it when it was first built may not have 
entirely drained away. 
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And sometimes this blends with my second re- 
current nightmare; either I am in court with the 
judge pronouncing sentence of death for high 
treason upon me, hearing with a sickened in- 
credulity his reedy voice saying with a dry but 
orgiastic relish ‘but not until you are dead .. .” 
and so on until that last abominably blasphemous 
phrase ‘And may God have mercy on your soul.’ 
Or I am watching Campion or Walpole being 
disembowelled alive, the blood has spurted all over 
me from the scaffold and somewhere in the crowd 
a hawker is selling hot meat pies and peppermints. 

These dreams crystallise the reasons for me 
leaving St. Bede’s at the age of sixteen without my 
School Certificate. Not that my dreams are St. 
Bede’s responsibility; and it was certainly not due 
to any shortcomings of its staff that I wasted most 
of my time there. Every misfortune which comes 
to one is one’s own fault; if I had thought clearly 
about my future for as much as five minutes every 
day, I would have left school, as many boys with 
the same background did, covered with honours. 
The school buildings represented the best avail- 
able with the money at the Governérs’ disposal; 
and, indeed, they were perfectly adequate. And I 
can hardly blame St. Bede’s for the fact that the 
punishment for high treason was, until the 
eighteenth century (the precise date at which it 
was discontinued: in practice is something else 
which I’ve never had the stomach to investigate), 
being drawn on a hurdle, probably after being 
tortured, half-hanged, gelded and disembowelled. 


The corporal punishment was a different matter. 
But even then, St. Bede’s was no Dotheboys Hall. 
I doubt if I was strapped more than three times 
during the whole of my five years at St. Bede’s 
and the number of ceremonial public floggings 
which I witnessed hardly amounted to more than 
that. And the best teachers, those who maintained 
discipline effortlessly, hardly éver used the strap. 
There were some at the school who had never, to 
my knowledge, used it at all; no doubt they found 
the thing—a piece of leather about fourteen inches 
by three—as obscene as I did. I’ve often wondered 
why corporal punishment in a Catholic school 
should have taken this particular form. The 
principle was, I suppose, roughly that of the 
rubber hose; there was no danger of permanent 
scars and no danger of any effusion of blood. 
(Having used that last phrase, I remember the 
connection: those bishops of the Middle Ages 
who fought with maces.) To do me credit, watch- 
ing others being strapped upset me more than 
being strapped myself. Hearing the sound of 
leather hitting flesh, very loud in the hushed main 
hall, it would occur to me that the tutelary spirit 
of the school was not at that moment represented 
by the statuettes of Christ and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary which stood in every classroom, but by the 
grinning figure in Japanese armour which 
crouched for the kill in the Art Room. On the one 
side there were the people who were hurt; on the 
other side there were the people who did the hurt- 
ing, the men in armour, the men with maces. 


I know that this particular barbarism has long 
since been swept away. But, like a namesake of 
mine, Alexander Braine, who was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered at Tyburn, I was born too soon, and 
had to suffer the consequences. The most serious 
was that I found it difficult to range myself on 
the same side as the masters; the strap stood 
between us. But, to be fair, I should have done 
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just as badly at any other school, where corporal 
punishment would still have existed to the same 
degree. (And where, too, in the absence of all 
visible evidence to the contrary, the men with 
maces would have ruled supreme.) 

Whichever grammar school I had attended, the 
mental fog would still have descended over me in 
my third year, a state of mind for which I cannot 
give any explanation. This fog lifted entirely in 
the English periods, and in the History and French 
and Latin and Geography and Religious Instruc- 
tion periods became a mist which, I was well 
aware, the brute effort of memorising dates and 
declensions and. deltas and dogmas would have 
cleared entirely. English was no effort; it's only 
now that I find it difficult. 

Indeed, I have no serious complaints about 
either of my schools. I wanted to be a professional 
writer, and I was taught the essentials of the 
English language. (I am under no illusion as to 
what would have happened to me if I hadn’t gone 
to a grammar school.) I wanted also to know 
about the world in which I lived, which meant 
knowing about what had happened in the past. At 
Thackley I was taught history ad la Macaulay, 
which meant at least that I learned a lot about 
Macaulay. At St. Bede’s I was taught real history 
from contemporary accounts of lives of the 
English Martyrs and lantern lectures featuring 
contemporary woodcuts of executions and tor- 
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tures. This, of course, was separate from history 
proper, which we were taught by Father Molony, 
a rather likeable Jesuit with bristling eyebrows 
and a high metabolic rate. He didn’t devote his 
time to scoring points for the Catholic Church; 
that wouldn’t have helped us pass the School 
Certificate. He gave us the facts. What we learned 
in the Religious Instruction periods and at Retreat, 
however, coloured the History periods. Once you 
know, from those who were there, how people on 
the losing side really died, then you can never be 
taken in by labels like Bluff King Hal or Good 
Queen Bess or Bonny Prince Charlie. History then 
narrows down to one question: who was hurt, 
and how much, and by whom? 

I end with a memory of Father Molony. In an 
essay on the Monmouth Rebellion, I said that the 
rebels had indeed committed treason, and that 
what had happened after Sedgemoor was no worse 
than what had happened after the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. ‘You're right about the Pilgrimage of 
Grace,’ Father Molony said, ‘but that isn’t the 
point. You must remember that Monmouth’s 
followers were mostly ignorant peasants. You 
know, Braine’—he pulled at his eyebrows until 
they stood out nearly two inches—James was 
sincere enough, but he wasn’t very clever. If only 
he'd been more merciful to those poor fools, he'd 
have kept his throne.’ He gave me a tight, irascible 
smile. It was civilisation speaking. 


Let the People Hum () 


By STRIX 


A FORLORN hope has come to mean an enter- 
prise almost certainly doomed to failure: 
costlier than a bow at a venture, more suicidal 
than a wild goose chase. I do not know the 
origin of the phrase, but during the Peninsular 
War, and perhaps in earlier campaigns, the 
forlorn hope had an honourable status in the 
vocabulary of the British soldier. ‘Lieutenant 
Fiery,’ we read in regimental histories, ‘under- 
took to lead the forlorn hope’. . . “Their scaling 
ladders proving too short, the forlorn hope were 
unable to enter the breach, no less than four- 
teen men being lost, either from the fire of the 
enemy or from drowning in the moat, which 
was swollen by unseasonable rains.’ 

Quite often, however, the forlorn’ hope was 
successful, and for me, because I am a sanguine 
individual, the phrase has an attractive ring. But 
it is part of the essence of these enterprises, first, 
that they should be undertaken by volunteers and, 
second, that they should have worthwhile objec- 
tives. A forlorn hope in which neither of these 
conditions is fulfilled is an unworthy, spiritless 
affair; and that launched by the BBC at 0735 
hrs. (approx.) every morning produces on me, 
whenever I hear it, a depressing effect. 

* * * 

After reading the news summary on the Light 
Programme at 7.30 the announcer reintroduces 
a programme of gramophone records which has 
been going on since 7 o'clock. In doing so he 
says: ‘We hope you'll stay with us and, maybe, 
hum or whistle the tunes we’re going to play.’ 
Though capable of pedantry and intolerance, I 
like to think that I am conspicuous for neither; 
and I am at a loss to explain satisfactorily the 


strong feeling of revulsion which this formula 
arouses in me. Perhaps I can sublimate this 
hysterica passio if 1 try to analyse its causes. 

Who, in the first case, are ‘we’? Sir Arthur 
fforde and the Governors of the BBC? Sir Ian 
Jacob and his principal subordinates? The pro- 
noun must refer to some group of individuals. 
Is the statement made about them true? Do they 
really entertain this hope that we shall ‘stay with 
them,’ and if so, why? If we fall in with their 
whim, what benefits can possibly accrue to either — 
party? It is not, after all, going to be our last 
opportunity of listening to music of this type; 
the Light Programme will be diffusing it for 
roughly twelve of the next sixteen and a half 
hours. 

Arbitrary and irrational though the primary 
aims of this mysterious caucus must appear to 
any thoughtful person, their secondary aims are 
even more eccentric. They want us to hum or 
whistle the tunes they are going to play. What 
on earth causes them to want this? What good 
will it do them, or us? Those sections of the 
population who are still within earshot of their 
wireless sets at 7.35 a.m. are for the most part 
engaged in either shaving or eating their break- 
fast; and even if this were not so the Corporation 
ought surely to be aware that humming and 
whistling indoors are both basically anti-social 
practices, never more inimical to domestic 


felicity than in the early hours of the morning. 
a” * * 


But enough of textual criticism. Let us get down 
to the human problem, to the effect on the BBC 
announcers who have to read this piffle out, in a 
breezy Butlinesque voice, morning after morning. 
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Coming from a freelance disc-jockey, the 
formula would evoke only a slight feeling of 
queasiness; for it is his business to ingratiate 
himself as best he can, and his choice of gimmick 
is his own affair. But the announcer, who has 
just summarised the morning’s news in tones of 
judicious gravity, must surely jib at the task of 
assuming an effusive manner and recommending 
to several million complete strangers a course 
of action so inane that (as he must know) not 
even the most feeble-minded will follow it. 

When he says ‘We hope you'll stay with us’ 
he is what is sometimes known in domestic drama 
as ‘living a lie.” He does not hope anything of 
the sort. It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
him whether listeners fall in with his demented 
suggestion that they should hum or whistle. It 
must, especially at that hour of the morning, be 
bad for his integrity. To hear the poor fellow 
ejaculate this tosh produces the same sort of 
feeling, compounded of compassion and dis- 
approval, as I get when I see a gun-dog taught 
to beg. 

* * * 

If the anonymous promoters of this Let-the- 
People-Hum campaign have as their object the 
creation of a blithe, gladsome atmosphere 
throughout the country round about breakfast- 
time, they do not, as far as I am concerned, 
succeed. Instead, they fill my mind with a 
phantasmagoria of distracting images. I have a 
vision of some ghastly family who actually do 
stay with the Corporation and hum or whistle 
continuously till the programme ends: who make 
a point of doing so, if you see what I mean. 

But I am even more seriously haunted by 
young Carruthers, the cub-announcer, facing for 
the first time the realities of his chosen profession. 

‘You don’t mean, sir,’ he quavers, ‘that I’ve 
got to read this stuff out every morning?’ 

With raised eyebrows they tell him that of 
course he must. 

‘“4nd, maybe, hum or whistle,”’ the hapless 
youth repeats. ‘Couldn’t I—couldn’t I leave out 
“maybe”? It sounds so arch.’ 

They make it clear that he must not deviate 
from the script. 

Later in the morning he sits, staring hag- 
gardly into his Horlicks, in the Announcers’ Mess, 
surrounded by the trophies and traditions of a 
corps d’élite. Over the electric fire hangs de 
Laszlo’s famous portrait of Stuart Hibberd 
reading the fatstock prices from Savoy Hill. On 
the bookshelf stand presentation copies of Liddell 
and Snagge’s Notes on the Pronunciation of 
Finnish Place-Names, Hiccoughs and How to 
Cure Them by. the Radio Doctor, and H. Grise- 
wood's.treatise on the umlaut. The carpet is of an 
opulence authorised, elsewhere in Broadcasting 
House, only for the offices of deputy directors 
and above. 

But on Carruthers all this glamour, long 
dreamed of and at last attained, is for the 
moment lost. He had visualised the announcer’s 
daily round in terms of high purpose and valued 
privileges, of rubbing shoulders with the Archers 
and amazing everybody by his effortless mastery 
of names like Pflimlin and Szechwan. He had 

- not realised that it began with exhorting the 
populace to hum and whistle while they cleaned 
their teeth; and I, having heard him perform this 
duty, share vicariously the burden of his shame. 
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Holiday Questions 


Set by MACKENZIE STEWART 


. Who? 


(a) Was Quasimodo 

(b) Was James Dixon 

(c) Was hanged at Tyburn more than two 
years after his death 

(d) Saw what in Wiirzburg on November 8, 
1895 

(e) Invented the road studs known as cat’s- 
eyes 


. What? 


(a) Is the foggiest place in Britain 

(b) Is anacoluthon 

(c) Is serendipity (and who coined the word?) 

(d) Is used to make camel-hair brushes 

(e) Book did Dr. Johnson take with him on 
his tour to the Hebrides 


. When? 


(a) Was the last battle between England and 
Scotland 

(b) Was the last pitched battle on British soil 

(c) Did the United Kingdom come into 
existence 

(d) Was the first census of Great Britain 

(e) Was the Cornish Janguage last spoken 


. What have the following in common? 


(a), Cortes, Knesset, Kokkai, Oireachtas 

(b) Lee Blue, Joe Brady, Douglas Graham, 
Jock Scott 

(c) Annet, Bryher, Samson, Tean 

(d) John Dighton, Miles Forest, 
Richard III, Sir James Tyrell 

(e) Edmund Spencer, F. W. H. Miers, Hum- 
phrey Clinker, Lawrence Housman 


King 


. Amiscellany: 


(a) In which State is Gettysburg? 

(b) Which is the longest of Shakespeare’s 
plays? 

(c). Is it legal to run two wireless sets on one 
licence? 

(d) How many counties in Scotland have no 
contact with salt water? 

(e) A schoolboy mnemonic for three import- 
ant battles in British history is to arrange 
the figures 13, 14, 15 in the form of a 
triangle: what battles took place in the 
three years signified by joining the cor- 
ners? 


. Who said? 


(a) ‘Damn braces. Bless relaxes.’ 

(b) ‘Never explain.’ 

(c) ‘I cannot say that I have ever yet known 
of a young lady dying of love.’ 

(d) ‘I have ‘been trying-all my life to like 
Scotchmen, and-am obliged to desist from 
the experiment in.despair.’ 

(e) ‘There is no- God, and Marx is_ his 
prophet.’ 


. What is the meaning of? 


(a) 2 (in astronomy) 

(b) a/sde (in French) 

(c) «.: (in mathematics) 

(d) RADAR 

(e) Black insulation, in 3-core:electric wiring 


. Who was the skipper of? 


(a) The Fram for her first voyage) 
(6) The Terra Nova 

(c) The Santa Maria 

(d) The Flying Enterprise 

(e) The Covenant 


9. What have the following in common? 
(a) Alliance, Atlas, Avon, Beacon 


(5) Paddington, Kensington, Islington, 
Brownlow Hill 

(c) James W. Ellsworth, Queen Maud, 
Wilkes, Marie Byrd 


(d) Marquess of Atholl, Marquess of Tulli- 
bardine, Viscount of Balquidder, Baron 
Strange 

(e) Buttermere Lake, Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
River Yangtze Kiang, Isle of Iona 


10. A railway miscellany : 

(a) What steam locomotive holds the world 
speed record? 

(b) What is the steepest gradient on a main 
line in Great Britain? 

(c) What is the name of the main Carlisle 
station? 

(d) What is the farthest West station in Great 
Britain? 

(e} What country has no steam locomotives 
on its railways? 


11. What is the meaning of. the following, and 

who was the author of each? 

(a) Anne, ma soeur Anne, ne vois-tu rien 
venir? 

(b) Das moralische Gesetz in mir. 

(c) Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

(d) Mordre wol out. 

(e) Tigro! Tigro! brile brula 
En arbaro nokt-obskura. 


12. By what other names do we know the follow- 
ing? 
(a) Schicklgruber 
(6) Georges Sim 
(c) Casterbridge 
(d) Graubiinden 
(e) Alcofribas Nasier 


13. What? 

(a) Were the three parts into which all Gaul 
was divided 

(6) Is the significance of the word ‘country’ 
in ‘country dancing.’ 

(c) Is the point at which the Welsh border is 
crossed on the shortest main road route 
from London to Cardiff 

(d) Club has won the FA Cup three years in 
succession 

(e) City in England is farthest from Birming- 
ham 


14. A musical miscellany : 

(a) What relation was Johann Christoph 
Bach to Johann Sebastian Bach? 

(6) To which composer used his friends to 
say: ‘Ido hope you are ill’? 

(c) Who composed Tipperary? 

(d) Of which popular song have the most 
gramophone records been sold? 

(e) Which-street-in London is Tin Pan Alley? 


15. What? 

(a) Is the largest city in the world 

(b) Is the rule for fixing the beginning and 
end of British Summer Time 

(c) Is the annual increase in the population 
of the world 

(d) Nation eats most sweets per head of 
‘population 

(e) Is the opposite of apogee 


(Answers on page 196) 
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Roundabout 


Sound 


THE NIGHT LIGHT 
glowed above 
Big Ben showing 
that our legisla- 
tors were still keeping up the pressure 
in the Gothic barometer. Nine-fifteen 
and the clock hands painted a Victorian 
moustache on the shining idiot face. 
Boadicea lashed her haughty horses 
until their jaws stretched in an aristo- 
cratic grimace. The Festival Hall more 
than ever like an immense new-town 
bicycle shed with ambitions to become 
an espresso bar. The Queen Elizabeth hooted 
nasally and slid off across the shot-silk sequin- 
sparkling Thames towards Greenwich for the 
premiére of Son et Lumiere. . 

On board the fast, smooth, white steamer were 
a party of mixed journalists. Some were from the 
London offices of provincial papers—raffish, 
rakish, knowledgeable men with long cigarette- 
holders and reputations in Liverpool and Dundee 
and Cardiff as friends of the Prime Minister, 
intimates of ballerinas, and connoisseurs of 
champagne. Others were from trade papers with 
names like Atomic Light (‘in which is incorporated 
Neon, and Gas Mantle, and Oil Wick, and Tinder 
Box’). Keen, lean, scientific men, hair parted in 
the middle, horn-rims, and stiff white collars. 

Through a bankside lined with giraffe skeletons 
of cranes, the Queen Elizabeth sidled gently up to 
Greenwich Pier. The journalists sank the last 
Scotch, brushed sausage-roll crumbs from their 
lapels, and allowed themselves to be loaded into 
coaches for the 500-yard journey to Wren’s palace. 
‘Turn right for the VIP marquee,’ chanted the 
publicity men from Atlas Lighting who, with the 
Ministry of Works, presented the entertainment. 

In the darkness on the hillside, the audience sat 
looking down on the colonnades and rotundas and 
spires a mile away by the river. The lights sported 
and played in yellow, blue and pink waves over 
the facades. The hoofbeats of monstrous invisible 
horses drummed. among the trees. Trumpets 
flourished, tuckets. sounded, cannons boomed, 
doors slammed as though some giant poltergeist 
were frolicking in the park. The eloquent voice of 
Mr. Charles Laughton whispered deafeningly the 
village-pageant clichés which Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson had crocheted for the occasion. An 
occasional London Transport bus played hide and 
seek among the pillars where Elizabeth and Essex 
walked. Then the National Anthem rousing the 
burghers from Chatham to Wapping. The stroll 
downhill over the loving couples to the pier ablaze 
with light. And the windy, briny, brandy cruise 
back up the Thames to Westminster. 


Fury 
THE TAXI DRIVER at the airport spoke English; or 
at least American. Sure, he knew where the Fair 
was being held. Sure, he knew the Porte des 
Nations. Yeah, yeah, yeah, he was taking visitors 
there all the time. While the visitors drop from 
heaven with bulging wallets, the Belgians are 
happy to lighten their load. 

‘Boy, these are the original Red Indians,’ said 


—_ 


a Broadway producer over on a day trip from 
England. ‘They scalp you so smoothly you don’t 
miss a hair until you’re bald. These characters 
have abolished change for the duration. Every- 
thing is either a dollar or two dollars or five 
dollars. Whatever cents are left over are theirs.’ 


The Fair is too large to walk round—at least 
during a short visit. Travel is by pousse-pousse—a 
sort of mechanised rickshaw. The driver sits up 
or his motor-bicycle. The passengers travel on two 
low bucket seats in front. The driver’s aim is to 
drive as fast and frighteningly through the crowds 
as he can without actually knocking the other 
visitors down. His greatest joy is to whiz by with 
his bell clanging an inch from an old lady carrying 
two glass vases. The driver is hired by the half- 
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hour at eight shillings. But if the journey lasts 
five minutes or twenty-five, the price is the same. 
And, of course, he has no change. 

The taxi driver knew the way to the airport. 
Absolutely. He twisted through the fly-over inter- 
sections, along new, unlighted highways carefully 
and confidently ignoring all signs. A long time 
later he pulled up near a block of darkened, 
deserted hangars. 

Half an hour later at the real, the true, the 
genuine airport, the taxi driver asked for fifty- 
five shillings, plus of course a bonus of five more 
shillings because he had to return empty. The 
plane was about to take off. The porters shouted. 
The hostess waved urgently. The taxi driver took 
his money and was off in a cloud of exhaust. The 
day on Belgian soil, with no souvenirs, with no 
dinner, with no extravagances, had cost £25 for 
two people. But then, Fairs are meant to stimulate 
trade. 


There was a Jolly Miller 


By ALAN BRIEN 


THE man in the New Yorker car- 
2 toon who came out of Death of a 
Salesman saying, ‘I always said 
that New England territory was no 
damned good,’ was making just the 
kind of comment that Arthur 
Miller would appreciate. It was the 
kind of comment that an Arthur Miller character 
might make while his world crumbled around him 
—dogmatic, factual, self-justifying, self-deceiving. 
As he says in the introduction to his Collected 
Plays,* Death of a Salesman was ‘meant to be 
less of a play than a fact; it refused admissions 
to its author’s opinions and opened itself to a 
revelation of process and the operations of an 
ethic, of social laws of action no less powerful in 
their effects upon individuals than any tribal law 
administered by gods with names.’ 

Since the turn of the century American litera- 
ture has loaded itself to the Plimsoll line with 
facts. The habit was seen at its most exaggerated 
and parodiable in Sinclair’ Lewis, °who photo- 
graphed every room like a police photographer 
and listed the property in each locale like an 
estate agent. But Arthur Miller.uses trade names, 
technical terms, place names, prices, and dates to 
enrich the texture of his naturalistic prose. Willy 
Loman’s insurance payments, front porches, re- 
frigerator fan belts, steering knuckles, Chevrolets, 
and visions in the blue flame of the gas heater 
serve the same purpose as Othello’s Arabian gum, 
mandragora, antres vast, Anthropophagi, and 
Promethean heat. And both heroes are courage- 
ous, generous, impulsive, un-analytical men who 
have broken the rules of their society and must 
kill themselves in a desperate, futile but tragic 
attempt to appease the Furies. 

Mr. Miller has little patience with critics who 
attempt to measure his dramatic success by the 
ancient yardsticks of classical and renaissance 
theory. His characters and situations are essen- 
tially in the historic present—even in The 
Crucible. Here is a play set in 1692, with every 

*Cotecrep Prays. By Arthur Miller. (Cresset 
Press, 25s.) 
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period detail correct, written after long and 
thorough study of the contemporary records, 
which captures the very stink of McCarthyism. 
The terrifying picture of a society inventing new 
sins each day, canonising obscure spies and in- 
formers, and offering the guardianship of its con- 
science to the first paranoid mountebank smart 
enough to seize it—this picture is all the more 
riveting and undeniable because of its period 
frame. Arthur Miller is no more willing to accept 
the diagnosis of Aristotle for his plays than he is 
to accept the diagnosis of Hippocrates for his 
illnesses. 

Miller has often been criticised as a Marxist 
playwright who gives the leading role to Society 
and merely walking-on parts to the human beings. 
He has little difficulty in disposing of the accusa- 
tion of party-lining. The most honourable and 
admirable character in Death of a Salesman is a 
capitalist. The hero in All My Sons is willing to 
carry on making money out of the firm his father 
built on the bones of American soldiers. But this 
is to say littke more than that Miller is an un- 
usually realistic and many-sided Marxist. He 
makes a total response with all his sympathies and 
intuitions to any situation he creates. He sets in 
motion a little unpredictable world which mirrors 
but never distorts the macrocosm outside. But no 
one could ever doubt from these plays that the 
author was a Socialist, that his protagonists are 
brought to that agonised moment of commitment 
by the mounting pressure of a competitive, 
acquisitive society. Miller achieves his subtleties 
by an almost psycho-analytical technique. In his 
own words the response he seeks from the audi- 
ence is not ‘What happens next and why?’ but 
‘Oh, God, of course.’ The patients sitting com- 
fortably in the dark suddenly recognise the symp- 
toms and then slowly begin to understand the 
source of the infection. His characters act out on 
the stage the unconscious fears and frustrations 
of ordinary men. The slow build-up of All My 
Sons with all the characters beating about the bush 
is deliberate—for they are beating the bush like 
policemen hunting an escaped criminal. And the 
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See your way by GPR! 


The longest scenic dome ride in the world, the 
most spectacular route through the Rockies— 
“The Canadian” takes a continent in her giant 
stride! Streamlined dome cars give you a wide- 
eyed, wondering view of the savage grandeur of Canada’s mountains. 
Turn your business trip into a holiday—or turn your holiday into a 
tremendous new experience. Canadian Pacific trains connect with all 
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criminal is in all of us. The salesman at the first 
night who damned the New England territory was 
making the first step in identification. His criticism 
was not the stupidity of a boor but intelligence of 
a real man unsuccessfully repressing the ‘Oh, God, 
of course.’ 

Miller is often thought of as a gloomy pessimist 
sounding variations on the theme of futility. But 
reading the plays on the page I was struck again 
by the enormous, naive high spirits and good 
humour woven into even the most tragic themes. 
Miller’s plays have meaning because he believes 
life has meaning. And so Death of a Salesman 
ends on a surge of confidence and encouragement 
which is so conspicuously absent from mechanical 
comedies like The Seven Year Itch which impli- 
citly deny any value to existence. 

Miller’s introduction is painfully and often 
clumsily written. It is full of polysyllabic words, 
untidy sentences, snippets of sociological jargon. 
But it is one of the most important texts in the 
modern theatre. By the side of Arthur Miller, 
Nigel Dennis’s Two Plays and a Preface} seems 
smart-aleck, superficial Time-talk. The novel 
Cards of Identity was a comic satire that exploded 
like a badly-thrown assassin’s bomb. It strewed 
rubble over the serious and the trivial, the by- 
stander and the cheer-leader, the reader and the 
author in one exhilarating holocaust. As a play it 
is thinner, vaguer, more diffuse. It gains nothing 
from being seen and heard. The Making of Moo 
was a parody of the growth of a god-head. But it 
was a parody of a parody. There were some cries 
of ‘Shocking’ and ‘Bad taste’ and even ‘Blas- 
phemy,’ though there was nothing in the play to 
shock or disturb any divinity student who ever 
thumbed through The Golden Bough. 

Nigel Dennis’s preface is merely Hyde Park 
atheism and anti-Freudianism with a smart journ- 
alistic shellacking. The language is full of silly- 
clever phrases like ‘Holy Rollers of the Donne- 
Stalin axis.’ It is all so brightly, knowingly old- 
fashioned. Some of it is positive gibberish and 
clotted with contradictions—e.g., page 8: “The 
ravens have not brought to the theologian a single 
loaf or fish of which the satirist has not eaten 
half,’ and, page 9: “The dearth of religious satire 
in the last two thousand years is due solely to the 
satirist’s detestation of being burnt to death.’ 
Dennis seems to have no idea of the social pur- 
pose of religion—of the connection between 
Capitalism and Protestantism, for example, or 
between Catholicism and Authoritarianism; of the 
existence of religion without churches; of the 
existence of ethics without the supernatural. He is 
obsessed with the idea of a world-wide conspiracy 
of clerics, a conscious fraud against humanity. 

It all looks oddly like an excuse for staying in 
bed on a Sunday morning. And what does he offer 
in place of Catholicism or Communism or 
Humanism or Freudianism or any -ism? His first 
two tenets are: ‘1. It is wiser and kinder to do 
nothing than to follow any theory to its logical 
conclusion. 2. Our sins are rarely as disgusting as 
we suppose them to be, and never as disgusting as 
the attention we pay them.’ Forty-seven pages 
passionately preaching apathy, forty-seven pages 
urging us to wake up in order to go to sleep again: 
it is depressing to find an admirer of Candide 
casting himself in the role of the new Pangloss. 





“t Two PLAYS AND A PREFACE. By Nigel Dennis. 
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Aunt Edna’s Personal Thing 


By KENNETH 
ro A WEEK or two ago I wrote about 
4 ; the suppression of good architect- 


designed buildings by ignorant lay- 
men on planning committees. At 
about that time the BBC was pre- 
paring a film on the same subject. 
The film has now been abandoned 
and it is not difficult to guess why. The BBC, which 
has done a lot to spread the word about good 
design and architecture in Third Programme talks, 
is afraid of doing something similar on the screen. 
The writer of a recent BBC television film about 
post-war design standards was not allowed to say 
if the designs shown were good or merely gim- 
micky. “You mustn’t frighten the viewers,’ he was 
told. ‘Let them judge for themselves. After all, 
design in the home is such a personal thing.’ In 
other words, you mustn’t praise good contem- 
porary housing and furniture in case Aunt 
Edna thinks you are taking the mickey out of 
her Tudorbethan villa, with its -Repro-Jaco 
interior. 

That seems a risk worth taking. The viewer who 
is sitting proudly in mock-antique splendour is 
not likely to be disillusioned very easily. Nor, for 
that matter, is the man who fancies psuedo- 
contemporary furniture with all its clichés. Look 
what happened the other day. In the middle of an 
Associated Re-diffusion schools programme 
Robin Day (the designer, not the commentator) 
described a two-toned, button-strewn, ball-footed 
chair as ‘a dreadful design with a lot of the weak- 
nesses of modern furniture.’ This is obviously the 
way to talk about design on television; you must 
show bad stuff as well as good if you are trying 
to educate people visually. But even then you can’t 
be sure of the results. Although this how-not-to 
chair was designed and made specially for the pro- 
gramme (by Hille’s), a lot of people liked it and 
wanted to buy it. 

There is an Awful Warning here. If a parody is 
too good, and is not funny in itself, somebody will 
admire it in its own right. An alarming thought. 
How many of the things we laugh at in a smug 
way were meant to be funny? Sir Albert Richard- 
son’s buildings? The new Empire Games postage 
stamps? The British. Government pavilion at 
Brussels? So far the only person I’ve met who 
tried to understand the subtlety of this pyramidal 
building (it has just been given the full bootlicking 
treatment by the BBC) was an American. ‘So 
clever, she said, as she admired the plywood 
pyramids, ‘to show that all your terrible business 
with Egypt is forgiven and forgotten.’ 

The Brussels Fair has now reached its half-way 
mark, and Britain is still preening herself after an 
orgy of self-congratulation during the Fair’s 
British Week. On a second visit I had a brave, 
closer look at our own stands, instead of wincing 
at them from a distance. I looked, too, with a new 
awareness after reading—in the entrance to the 
Industries -Pavilion—that Britain’s contribution 
was ‘a symbol of enduring faith in the creative 
genius of Man.’ Genius? Well, I suppose only 
Genius would have thought of exhibiting dicta- 
phones on plushily-regal, purple cushions; using 
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furniture and fittings of a consistently low 
standard, and erecting a crude working model, in 
cardboard, showing rosy-cheeked Britons jerking 
down a subtopian street with enormous boxes of 
biscuits. 

Almost everywhere you go among the British 
displays you find really spectacular attempts to 
make Britain look as design-unconscious as she 
unfortunately is. If it isn’t a film snippet of ‘spec.’ 
housing, it is a view of the outside of Charing 
“Cross Underground Station (why?) or a fireside 
group in an ever-so-homely home. Still, credit 
must—as they say—be given to the man who 
wrote captions for the City of London exhibit. 
Faced with a group of models of neo-Georgian 
office blocks he did not simply write ‘New Build- 
ings.’ He wrote ‘Building for the Future,’ and was 
more of a prophet than he knew. 

The City of London, you see, is a dignified 
centre of business and must not appear frivolous. 
Its workers must be housed in strait-jackets that 
have neither the serene graciousness of old build- 
ings, nor the gay elegance of the best new architec- 
ture. It is true that we are sometimes led to expect 
better things. From time to time, for instance, 
we have hopes that the individual buildings in the 
St. Paul’s precinct will be as exciting as Sir Wil- 
liam Holford’s layout for them. (Just as we once 
hoped—before Sir Howard Robertson’s hideous 
Shell headquarters began to go up—that the South 
Bank site would house buildings with the spirit of 
the 1951 Festival architecture.) And there have 
been moments when the much-discussed Barbican 
area in the City looked like getting a well-detailed 
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and well-planned comprehensive development 
scheme. What, I wonder, has happened to the 
excellent proposals by Chamberlin, Powell and 
Bon? 

These architects, incidentally, have the distinc- 
tion of designing the only outstanding modern city 
scheme that has also been built. It is curious that 
this scheme—the Golden Lane housing—was 
ignored when the London Architecture Bronze 
Medal was awarded the other day. This award, 
given by a special committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, went instead to a small block 
of flats in Cheyne Walk, designed by Armstrong 
and MacManus. Neat and pleasant, no doubt, 
but surely a little way down the list of eligible 
buildings, which includes not only the Golden 
Lane flats, but also the LCC’s housing at Roe- 
hampton. 

Unfortunately there is no Architectural Bronze 
Raspberry of the year. This would go, without 
question, to the administrative building for Haw- 
ker Aircraft, at Kingston-on-Thames, which was 
unveiled last week. When I say unveiled, I mean 
that a handsome line of poplars was ruthlessly 
removed, exposing the enormous, brutish building 
in all its mock-classical horror. The architects? 
Here you have the comical touch in a tragi-comic 
situation. The ‘executive architects’ were Norman 
and Dawbarn, who have quite a reputation for 
good, modern architecture; but the monumental 
fagade—with its meaningless arrangement of 
windows—was the work of Sir Hubert Worthing- 
ton, a specialist in the dead-but-won't-lie-down 
school of Royal Academy architecture. It is 
incredible to think that this monstrous mask hides 
the face of efficient, functional aircraft design. Is 
it necessary to conceal the truth about air travel 
behind pretty-girl posters and stately-home 
thresholds? Or is it just that Top People—like 
Aunt Edna—are always behind the times? 


Fly Boys 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Fly. (Rialto.) — Macabre. 
(Paris-Pullman.) 

PLusd horror has arrived; in other 

words, monstrosity has achieved a 

kind of respectability, which is 


5 [24 Qihardly a pretty thought: The Fly 
ie) (director: Kurt Neumann; ‘X’ 


certificate) is handsomely upholstered, from the 
credits to the music, from the actors to the shock 
tactics themselves. The sound track is clever, the 
music incorporating a relentless little bluebottle 
that buzzes on the nerves as it is meant to. Sus- 
pense, rather than direct visual horror, starts it 
off effectively enough, building up (as it is meant 
to) just the right atmosphere, not of revulsion, but 
of curiosity, excitement, and alarm. None of the 
crude ketchup of Dracula; none of the obvious 
sadism of Frankenstein (not, at any rate, at first). 
Instead there is glossy and, at the start, restrained 
direction; an ingenious story; CinemaScope; 
colour; that whole air that speaks of money spent, 
of the determination not to make a film look like 
a ‘B’ picture. And the cast gives it all an air of 
rather spurious respectability, with Herbert Mar- 
shall looking portly and distinguished as the police 
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inspector trying to find out why the devoted wife 
squashed her husband’s head and arm (twice, at 
that) in a huge hydraulic press. A ‘serious’ film, 
posing a ‘scientific’ question, a ‘moral’ problem. 

Boloney, of course. All it means is that the pub- 
lic for horror is expanding well beyond the teenage 


‘werewolf level (indeed, an ‘X’ certificate auto- 


matically cuts out most teenage werewolves, unless 
they can manage to look over sixteen: I heard two 
on a bus the other day discussing the problem 
as just ‘another of those social hurdles to be over- 
leapt. ‘After all, they said, ‘they can’t ask for 
your birth certificate, can they?’). The slick credits, 
with a fly climbing in and out of a cubist land- 
scape, are aimed at a slick audience; the whole 
smoothness of treatment seems to aim at entice- 
ment rather than shock. None of which, again, I 
find very pretty; for penny-plain horrors at least 
mean a groping, parsimonious, uncertain produc- 
tion policy, whereas twopence coloured like these 
they clearly say that horror pays and its range 
must therefore be extended. Yet horror it remains 
and, for all its polish, horrible. ‘Once it was 
human,’ says the advertisement, showing a man 
with the huge hairy hand of a fly. From this to 
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Books In The Age of «ADMASS , 
a 
Tue Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT will publish on August 15 a ¢ 
special summer section—the ninth in a well established series of 0 
AW YOU critical surveys of English and foreign literature. b 

Under the title of Books in a Changing World a number of 
writers of distinction examine from their own individual or specialist C 


viewpoints the extent to which, in an age of mass communication, 
books are not becoming out of date or unfashionable. Some of 
the contributors are :— 
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exhibiting two-headed babies or bearded ladies 
seems a very short step. 

Macabre (director: William Castle; ‘X’ certifi- 
cate) is such a piece of idiocy that except in an 
almost empty week it could hardly expect to get 
any critical attention; nor would it even then, 
except as the low-brow equivalent of the nastiness 
of The Fly. This is the sort of film that falls well 
below even the respectable ‘B’ level; so bad one 
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is left gasping, not with the ferror it is meant to 
inspire, but at the audacity of its makers in putting 
it on the market, and of any cinema in putting it 
before the public. It takes place mostly in a grave- 
yard and a mortuary. If you can manage to die 
of fright during the performance, the makers will 
pay you £1,000. ‘What a swizz,’ I heard one dis- 
gruntled werewolf remarking to another as we 
came out. ‘It wouldn’t hurt a fly.’ 


Shocking Electricity 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


EVERYONE, at some time, needs a 
ec man to do essential electrical re- 
pairs. Most of us have the feeling 
C i we are overcharged for the 
work and, occasionally, that it has 
y) o not been properly done. There is a 
reason for this. Since the war and 
the greatly increased number of electrical 
appliances in the home, there has also been an 
increase in the numbers of small electrical con- 
tractors. There are no essential qualifications: 
anyone can set up as a dealer and repairer. Some 
of the new ones are good, but we have nearly all 
at some time been victimised by the electrical spiv. 
So I welcome the successful establishment of the 
National Inspection Council for Electrical Instal- 
lation Contracting, which has recently published a 
second and much more comprehensive list of 
approved contractors. The Council is a non- 
profitmaking organisation, set up by the concerted 
action of all sections of the electrical industry 
for the protection of the consumer against faulty 
or unsafe electrical installations. 

It now has a list of nearly 5,000 approved con- 
tractors which covers all parts of the country. You 
can identify approved firms by the round red and 
black emblem bearing the letters NICC, which 
are displayed on shop fronts. The seal of approval 
means that the firm’s workmanship and the 
materials used come up to the Council inspectors’ 
high standard. It does not mean that you will be 
charged according to any set scale, but if, after 
work has been carried out by an ‘approved contrac- 
tor, you feel you have been overcharged, your 
complaint will be investigated by your local 
inspector. Brigadier W. G. S. Thompson, chief 
executive officer of the National Inspection Board, 
tells me that on the few occasions when this has 
happened and the inspector has been satisfied that 
there has been overcharging, the contractor has 
always agreed to adjust his price. 

Although the Council has only been in existence 
for eighteen months, firms have already come to 
look upon inclusion on its Roll of Approved 
Contractors as a worthwhile move and between 
ten and twenty new applications are being re- 
ceived by the Council every day. The tests are 
thorough. Inspectors, who are nearly all recruited 
from the trade, will first spend at least a day 
examining a firm’s plant, the tools used and 
materials in store. If these are up to standard he 
will then investigate the work being done on three 
current installations and, if these are satisfactory, 
the firm will have its name added to the roll. 
Subsequently, there will be an annual inspection 
lasting about half a day. 





Bad home-wiring is the major fault. ‘Many 
homes have wiring which is thirty years old and 
has never had a major overhaul,’ Brigadier 
Thompson says. But not all the faults are in old 
houses. Bad wiring installations are also going 
into new ones; it is frequently found that 
architects and builders have not budgeted 
adequately for reliable wiring and that these 
installations are often left to the man who is pre- 
pared to do the job most cheaply. 

If you cannot spot any of the red and black 
emblems in your district, you can write direct to 
the National Inspection Council for Electrical 
Installation Contracting, Aldine House, 10-13 
Bedford Street, London, WC2, and they will 
supply you with the name of your nearest 
approved firm. He will probably not be cheap, but 
you will be able to get good workmanship—or 
know the reason why. 


* * * 


Today, alas, fewer and fewer bookshops are— 
to steal a word from EMI's record shops— 
‘browseries.’ I have noticed a tendency at some 
famous booksellers for too-eager assistants to 
hover and pounce the moment you pick up a 
book. Of course the competition from television is 
tough and overheads continue to soar; but once 
the would-be bookbuyer is deprived of the unique 
privilege the trade has always allowed him, to 
browse unhindered, he is likely to be less tempted 
to go into a bookshop. Many of us find a special 
pleasure in handling new books, a mixture of the 
childlike enjoyment of new-smelling print and 
paper and a mature anticipation of the promise of 
the printed word which is, for me, half the fun of 
buying books as presents. Inevitably, too, one 
buys more than one had intended. 

There are, however, some practical reasons for 
the salesmen’s increased tendency to hover. “The 
trade has always considered the loss of books 
through damage on display as justified, Mr. G. 
Depotex, book-buyer at the Army and Navy 
Stores (still a browsing place), told me, ‘but many 
of the new, highly-glossed jackets are very vulner- 
able and it is almost impossible for a customer 
to pick one up without tearing the jacket. Losses 
through damage, rather than dirty fingers, have 
definitely risen.’ 

Unlike some booksellers, Mr. Depotex wel- 
comes the growth of the TV audience which, he 
believes, is largely responsible for the excellent 
business now being done in paper-backs. Not only 
has it created a demand for the book-of-the-show 
and the traveller’s-tale kind of paper-back, but it 
has also established a new mass-market of people 
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who have no organised reading habits. Books— 
which means paper-backs—are bought for times 
when they are deprived of TV—for train journeys, 
holidays and time spent in hospital. There is also, 
fortunately, a tendency for this new-style reader 
to buy paper-backs in twos and threes; and the 
bookseller does not really mind whether he is 
taking his 12s. 6d. in a 2s. 6d. thriller, a 3s. 6d. 
novel, and a 5s. ‘book of the film,’ rather than one 
novel in hard covers. 

Another phenomenon of the trade today is 
the amount of money being spent on books by 
young girls. Ninety per cent. of the Army and 
Navy’s Saturday morning book trade is made up 
of girl teenagers. They begin in early schooldays as 
Enid Blyton addicts: ballet and horses are the 
profitable second stage and, by adolescence, they 
are solid for Sagan. ‘But what,’ Mr. Depotex asks 
anxiously, ‘are we going to give them before they 
settle down with cookery books?’ 

With the steady book-buying public, there has 
been a clear change sjnce before the war, when 
two-thirds of all books sold were fiction and one- 
third non-fiction. Today, there is almost a com- 
plete reversal with 60 per cent. of sales in non- 
fiction: 40 per cent. fiction. Except in the case 
of the mammoth American novel, this steady 
public buys from reviews, rather than sales pro- 
motions. I asked Mr. Depotex who, in his 
experience, are our best-selling reviewers. In order 
of sales success, he named Sir Harold Nicolson, 
Cyril Connolly, John Betjeman and George Mal- 
colm Thomson. 

But the book-buying public is limited by the 
high price of many new non-fiction books. There 
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is a big gap between the readers who will spend 
30s. on a book and those who will go to 35s. This 
is obviously why the better-type delivery library 
—such as the Army and Navy, where the annual 
subscription for free delivery of new books in the 
van area is £5 5s. and £6 5s. for postal service—is 
flourishing. 

Harrods ‘New Books’ subscription is six 
guineas per single volume per year for free van 


A Doctor’s Journal 





delivery; seven guineas by post. The Times Book 
Club charge six guineas a year for one new 
volume if you call, seven guineas for local delivery 
and eight guineas for postal service. These rates 
appear high but when you consider the higher cost 
of books and the fact that postal services require 
one book in, one out and one in transit, they are 
not exorbitant. All three libraries, of course, run 
cheaper services for older books. 


Crude Protoplasmic Poison . . ; 


By MILES 


HE uniqueness of man is not so much his 
oy pearterootese as his self-consciousness. Once 
he had the ability to be aware of how he was 
thinking and feeling, it was inevitable that he 
would try to see how much his emotions and 
thoughts could be altered.’ So Dr. Nathan Kline in 
his foreword to Robert de Ropp’s book Drugs and 
the Mind.* Part of this impulse to experiment on 
himself was curiosity and part the need for escape 
from tension, guilt, depression. 

Probably the first drug he tried was alcohol, 
the most ancient tranquilliser; it was used by Neo- 
lithic man and its history may well go back much 
farther still. The discovery of wine was by acci- 
dent, not design: any fruit juice left uncovered 
will ferment, because yeast spores, floating about 
in the air, light on it and the juice begins to 
‘brew.’ The human need for self-narcosis is such 
that drink-making is now a formidable industry. 
In the year ending June, 1955, the output of liquor 
in America was no fewer than 593 million gallons 
of whisky, brandy, rum, gin, vodka and other 
spirits; eighty-six million barrels and six billion 
cans of beer and 140 million gallons of wine. 

The author’s comment is: ‘On this rather crude 
protoplasmic poison—and no_ conscientious 
chemist would dignify alcohol with any other 
titlke—the people of the United States spend more 
than they do on the education of their children, 
the care of the sick or the glorification of God.’ 
These figures give some indication of the size 
of the alcohol problem and also of the emotional 
importance of the need to drink. Of the drugs in 
common use in our day, ethyl alcohol takes first 
place in volume of consumption and in the social 
consequences of its toxic effects. I mentioned re- 
cently the significance of drink in relation to road 
accidents; and that is only one of the areas of 
life where poisoning by alcohol impinges on the 
lives of other people. 
¢ De Ropp’s book has chapters on the mind and 
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Waist a Coroner’s inquest was sitting at Halifax, 
last week, on two persons killed in the manufactories 
of Messrs. Wrigley and Son, a messenger arrived to 
say that James Murgatroyd, a dyer, had hung him- 
self in a cellar; on which the Coroner determined to 
take the inquest without dissolving the Jury. While 
they were in deliberation upon the fate of Murga- 
troyd, another messenger arrived to inform the 
Coroner that John Dugdale, a journeyman tallow- 
chandler, had committed suicide in the same way; 
and before the Jury had disposed of that case, a third 
messenger arrived to say that a man had hung him- 
self in a neighbouring street. ’ 
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mescaline, the mind and marihuana, addiction, 
and the chemistry of madness. His orientation is 
given by a sentence in the chapter on Sick Minds 
and New Medicines: ‘The psychiatrists spend 
much time delving into the subconscious of a 
patient to find the causes of his sickness. The 
chemist prefers to leave the complexes alone and 
to pin his faith on the dictum “All is chemical.” 
He believes that the sufferings of these hapless 
people have a chemical basis; that there can be 
neither guilt, anxiety nor depression without some 
sort of chemical unbalance within the body. 
Neurosis and psychosis alike, de Ropp says, must 
be the result of a breakdown in glandular har- 
mony : too much adrenalin here, too little thyroxin 
there and so on. Why enmesh ourselves in a tangle 
of complexes when the root of all evil lies in 
chemical disharmony? 

This view of the sick mind reached its apogee, 
I suppose, in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries; it still has advocates nowa- 
days and, for myself, I am glad to hear what 
they have to say and to try out any remedies 
they may propose. It is a restful kind of view, 
for if all the patient’s inner storms are due to 
glandular imbalance or chemical irregularity, 
think of the trouble it saves! All the painstaking 
exploration of the social and personal back- 
ground of illness—all that can be cut out and the 
sick person need only take the sight chemical 
remedy and move into a new life. 

If only the art of healing were like that! But 
it isn’t, and nobody who has to deal with the 
disorders that follow in the train of mental ten- 
sion can believe that drugs are more than an 
adjuvant to the main task of therapy, which is a 
re-ordering of emotional forces. In some patients 
and some disorders chemical remedies are a 
necessary element in the regime; for a few people 
who are convinced that their sickness is of 
physical origin drug therapy may be the only 
practical way of offering help. But when the 
author of this book speaks of ‘standing at the 
entrance of the chemo-psychiatric era’ as if this 
were the gateway to a brave new world—there 
we must leave him. We may give him a friendly 
salutation, with gratitude for his assistance; but 
our road lies elsewhere. 

* * * 

On a destroyer journey during the war I recall 
the officer of the watch explaining to me the 
workings of ASDIC, the device which sends out 
pulses of sound through the sea and records the 
echo where these are reflected back from a sub- 





* Gollancz, 1958. 
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marine. Now the Professor of Midwifery in Glas- 
gow ‘has applied echo-sounding to the belly. He 
and his co-workers have tried the experiment of 
sending a beam of ultrasonic vibrations (with a 
frequency of over 20,000 a second and thus be- 
yond the range of hearing) into the abdomens of 
patients with swellings not yet diagnosed; they 
describe a scanning mechanism which gives a 
cross-sectional view of abdominal contents. This 
method of diagnosis has still a long way to go 
before its results can be reliable and consistent, 
but plainly it can be developed and refined. It 
has, at any rate, one great merit: it is not injurious 
to the tissues, as X-rays are, especially when they 
have to be used repeatedly. 


Answers to Holiday 
Questions 


The answers to the questions are: 


1. (a) The Hunchback of Notre Dame. (5) ‘Lucky 
Jim’ (in Kingsley Amis’s novel). (c) Oliver Cromwell. 
(d) Réntgen: X-rays, for the first time. (e) Percy Shaw 
(in 1934). 

2. (a) Huddersfield (Percy Shaw came from Hali- 
fax!). (6) ‘An unconscious departure from the gram- 
matical sequence with which a sentence was started” 
(Fowler). (c) The faculty of making happy and un- 
expected discoveries by accident. (Horace Walpole.) 
(d) Hair from the tails of squirrels. (e) Cocker’s Arith- 
metick. 

3. (a) Pinkie, 1547. (6) Culloden, 1746. (c) 1801. 
(d) 1801. (e) Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

4. (a) Parliaments (of Spain, Israel, Japan, Republic 
of Ireland). (b) Salmon flies: (c) Isles of Scilly. (d) 
Responsibility for the deaths of the Princes in the 
Tower. (e) All contain mis-spellings (correctly Spen- 
ser, Myers, Humphry, Laurence). 

5. (a) Pennsylvania. (b) Hamlet. (c) Yes—in a 
single household. (d) Four: the shires of Kinross, 
Peebles, Selkirk and Roxburgh. (e) 1314, Bannock- 
burn: 1415, Agincourt: 1513, Flodden. 

6. (a) William Blake. (b) Lord Fisher. (c) Welling- 
ton. (d) Charles Lamb. (e) G. K. Chesterton. 

7. (a) Venus. (b) aux soins de (care of). (c) Because. 
(d) Radio Detection and Ranging. (e) Negative. 

8. (a) Otto Sverdrup. (b) Lieut. Edward R. G. R. 
Evans (later Admiral Lord Mountevans). (c) Christo- 
pher Columbus. (d) Capt. Kurt Carlsen. (e) Capt. 
Elias Hoseason (R. L. Stevenson’s Kidnapped). 

9. (a) Life assurance companies. (b) Streets in 
Liverpool. (c) Lands in Antarctica. (d) Titles held 
by the same person (he holds nineteen in all). (e) 
All examples of taut6logy (e.g., Nyanza means ‘lake’). 

10. (a) 4-6-2 Mallard (LNER), 126 m.p.h., 1938. 
(b) 1: 37.7; Lickey incline, Worcestershire. (c) Citadel. 
(d) Arisaig. (e) The Netherlands. 

11. (a) Anne, sister Anne, do you see anybody com- 
ing? (Charles Perrault). (6) The moral law within me 
(Immanuel Kant). (c) I fear the Greeks, even when 
they bring gifts (Virgil). (d) Murder will out 
(Chaucer). (e) Tiger! Tiger! burning bright In the 
forests of the night (William Blake, translated into 
Esperanto). : 

12. (a) Hitler. (b) Georges Simenon. (c) Dorchester. 
(d) Grisons. (e) Pseudonym of Frangois ‘Rabelais 
(his own anagram). 

13. (a) Those inhabited by the Belgae, the Aquitani, 
and the Gauls (who called themselves Celts). (b) A 
corruption of contra=opposite, i.e., a dance in which 
the partners are arranged in lines facing one another. 
(c) At the Cardiff city boundary. (d) Blackburn 
Rovers. (e) Truro. 

14. (a) Cousin once removed. (b) Borodin: he had 
time to compose only when too unwell to do his 
ordinary job. (c) Jack Judge. (d) Irving Berlin’s White 
Christmas. (e) Denmark Street. 

15. (a) Tokyo. (6) Begins at 2 a.m. on the third 
Sunday in April, unless this is Easter Day, in which 
case it begins on second Sunday: ends at 2 a.m. on 
first Sunday in October (both times GMT). (c) 34 
million. (d) United Kingdom. (e) Perigee. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sir,—Everyone who read the letter of Major James 
Friend, late 11th Hussars, and now prospective Con- 
servative candidate for Bournemouth East, will want 
to congratulate Lord Hailsham on the excellent officer 
material which he has recruited for his party. 

Major Friend approves Mr. Macmillan’s action 
against the subversive activities in Jordan. Is it not 
rather surprising that he should be the instrument of 
the subversive activities conducted by the Bourne- 
mouth Conservative Association against Mr. Nigel 
Nicolson, MP?—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons MARK BONHAM CARTER 















* 
Sir.—The Conservatives of Bournemouth will doubt- 
less hasten to elect Major Friend after his clear 
explanation in your columns of our mission in 
Arabia—which was betrayed by a cowardly, ignorant 
and unprincipled opposition-to Sir Anthony Eden and 
his Crusaders. 

On the other hand, the primitive people of Arabia, 
having introduced Aristotle and Euclid to Europe, 
are not yet convinced that the major and his friends 
are making the best use of either.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

















GUY MOORE 
Trinders Lodge, Arkley, Barnet 
PRECOGNITION 
Sirn—While I was a senior curate in the then 






undivided diocese of Winchester, in the early Twenties, 
my wife had a dream which distressed her deeply. 
At four o’clock on a Thursday in August she dreamt 
that a car containing a coffin drew up at our door; 
she awakened me (in her dream), told me of the car, 
and asked me to look out of our bedroom window. 
In doing so I trod upon a loose board by the window, 
and the clock downstairs struck four o’clock. 

As we had a small son she, not unnaturally, asso- 
ciated the coffin with him. It was the creak of the 
board in her dream that awakened her. A week ‘ater, 
on Thursday, at 4 a.m.,.we were awakened to the 
sound cf a car which had stopped at the door; the 
clock struck at the same time. I jumped out of bed 
to look through the window, and stepped upon the 
loose board. I went downstairs; a friend of mine 
who had flown with the RFC rang the bell, and 
told me that his father-in-law, an honorary canon 
of Lincoln, was dying, and had asked that I would 
bring him the Blessed Sacrament before he died. 
I was able to administer to him, and shortly after- 
wards he passed away. I can vouch for the exact 
truth of my statement, and in the passage of the 
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years it has not been embellished in the slightest 
degree.—Y ours faithfully, T. VARTEG EVANS 
St. Cyprian’s Vicarage, Marston Road, Nottingham 


ONE FOR THE ROAD 

Sir,—Your doctor’s article on this subject is wise 
and timely. All those who have had long experience 
in dealing with motoring cases know that the major 
cause of accidents is alcohol, but proof of this is 
sometimes difficult unless the driver admits that he 
had taken drink. If he is charged with driving while 
drunk, the police or the medical officer must have 
clear evidence that he was not sober at the time, and 
it is not always easy to produce this. 

One of the principal causes of motor accidents 
is the confusion in the minds of many drivers as 
to the immediate effect of taking alcohol, for many 
citizens still believe that this is a stimulant, and not 
a narcotic, as is the case. For this reason a man 
who is fatigued or worried thinks that ‘one for the 
road’ will help him to drive more efficiently, instead 
of which the smallest quantity of alcohol slows 
down the action of the brain centres and makes 
him less alert. He thinks that he is driving more 
safely, while in fact he is taking chances that he 
would never accept if his mind was working nor- 
mally. He may not be in any sense drunk (and the 
police often cannot so certify him), but he is not 
sober. There is no safe course other than to eschew 
miscalled stimulants for at least twelve hours before 
driving a car. 

The law should provide that evidence should 
always be asked for by magistrates, not only as to 
what drink had been taken by the defendant, but 
when it was taken, and, if it was admitted that any 
stimulant had been absorbed at least twelve hours 
before the accident, the driver’s licence should be 
automatically cancelled and, unless special circum- 
stances justified an exception, he should be sent to 
prison. It is a too common sight to see cars standing 
before licensed premises or clubs an hour before 
closing time, and it is then that road accidents are 
most common. The police know this, but unless they 
can prove with certainty that the driver was not 
sober when driving they hesitate to lodge the more 
serious charge. Christenings, weddings and funerals, 
where drink is often consumed, are a common cause 
of accidents, but where the driver of the car con- 
siders himself quite competent to drive. Wisdom 
suggests that a motorist is always an abstainer.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W hitewell, Adderstone Crescent, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 2 


* 


Sir,—It may be the case that even moderate drinking 
prior to driving is a dangerous practice, but before 
the myth gets too strong a hold it should be pointed 
out that the Manchester experiments, referred to 
by your medical correspondent, provide no evidence 
of this. 

It has been common ground for a long time that 
alcohol appears to slow down reflex action, The im- 
portant point in relation to driving is whether the 
driver has enough leeway. Thus a man of twenty- 
five, slowed down by two or three drinks, is still 
likely to respond more quickly than a man of sixty- 
five who has had none. No one has yet suggested 
that drivers should be forced to retire when their 
reflex times exceed a certain level. 

The Manchester experiments purported to assess 
‘risk-taking’ as a secondary factor in drinking. For 
this purpose they had drivers taking vehicles through 
varying gaps after varying consumptions of alcohol. 
But what on earth is the connection between driving 
through artificial gaps in an elaborate game and, 
say, pulling out to overtake with insufficient time 
to get back in one’s lane afterwards? If I were 
being dosed with whisky by Professor Cohen and 
his solemn group, then I hope I would give them 
satisfaction by taking greater and greater risks on 
his obstacle course. But put me out on the open 
road, even carrying the Cohen skinful, and I assure 
you the situation will be vastly different. 

Just as there are people (particularly the Scots) 
who are likely to be made aggressive by drinking, 
so, I will accept, are there people who are likely 
to become dangerous drivers. It is practically certain 
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that the normal behaviour pattern in drinking will 
apply to all acts committed under its influence. The 
problem is to weed out these people, and unfortun- 
nately it doés not seem to be possible in advance 
of the accident which they cause. But the Professor 
Cohens, grinding their axes on the scientific altar, 
want watching, too.—Yours faithfully, 

a JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
Chalet Monnet, Les Avant sur Montreux 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 
Sir,—The Rev. N. Graham, CR, in his criticism of 
Bishop Kerr’s letter (July 25) on divorce and re- 
marriage in the Church of England, makes the 
amazing statement that the Bishop quoted no 
authorities (not even one) in support of his case for 
Church marriage after divorce. 

In his letter, which is before me as I write, the 
Bishop expounds Christ’s teachings on marriage as 
understood by the Reformed Churches (incidentally, 
also by the Eastern Orthodox Church); and quotes 
St. Paul, who, as even the Archbishop of Canterbury 
admits, permitted divorce with remarriage. Dr. Kerr 
cites Archbishop Sumner, his successor, Dr. Tait, 
and other bishops, all of whom supported the pass- 
ing of the Divorce Act of 1857 (it accorded the right 
of Church marriage to the divorced in pursuance of 
the Church’s traditional practice); and also quotes 
the late Bishop Hensley Henson and the present Dean 
of St. Paul's, Dr. W. R. Matthews, in support of 
Church remarriage (in suitable cases, of course). 
Sir, with due regard for your limited space, the 
Bishop adds that he could multiply further 
authorities (for Church remarriage) as, indeed, could 
anyone familiar with the facts of the matter; but 
this simple expression of courteous consideration 
only evoked from Mr. Graham blustering ridicule 
and nonsense. 

For the rest, it would seem that Mr. Graham has 
yet to realise that it is not enough to know the- 
words of Christ; it is also necessary to understand 
them.—Yours faithfully, W. J. S. WEIR 


Kirton Rectory, Ipswich, Suffolk 


BANK HOLIDAY 

Sirn,—Why is it that because Sir John Lubbock got 
an Act passed allowing bank clerks a holiday on 
the first Monday in August all postal services should 
be cancelled on that day—even the most important? 
And why must everybody take their holiday on the 
same day, with consequent overcrowded trains, eat- 
ing houses, etc? Firms are asked to stagger their 
holidays to ameliorate this, but the average citizen 
is positively encouraged to take a holiday on the 
same day as the banks by the popular press and 
BBC with their inordinate attention to the day. 

Yes, I think the press and BBC are largely to 
blame. They appear to assume that EVERYONE will 
be doing no work that day, as of right. 

Take holidays by all means, but not all on the 
same day. Confound Sir John Lubbock!—Yours 
faithfully, A. H. BURNE 
Sheffield Terrace, W8 


WHICH LORIMER? 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian must not be allowed to get away 
with attributing the ‘Remirol’ to ‘Sir Edward Lorimer, 
a Scottish physician’ whose ‘epitaph was modest.’ 
He was, of course, Sir Robert Lorimer, the most 
famous of modern Scottish architects, whose epitaph 
is, among other buildings, the Scottish National War 
Memorial in Edinburgh. Not, I think, that there is 
a Remirol installed in that edifice. 

The low height, incidentally, was by way of 
approximation to the natural and therefore sup- 
posedly healthy attitude of squatting, as practised 
by African tribes—or indeed anyone else, when 
necessary.—Y ours faithfully, R. LINDLEY 
Fulham, SW 


[Mr. W. M. Collinson, of Shanks, writes: ‘My face 
is red. | am just about to retire. In my thirty-three 
years with Shanks & Co. I have always believed that 
our Remirol was named after Sir Edward Lorimer, the 
physician. At this late date I now find, as your corre- 
spondent points out, that it was in fact named after Sir 
Robert Lorimer, the architect.—Editor, Spectator.] 
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ENGLISH IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
Sim,—In correspondence which has appeared recently 
in your columns,.Mr. George Edinger set out to 
prove that the use of the English language in South- 
East Asia was declining. In the course of his argu- 
ment he heavily attacked the English language press 
here, dismissing it as sensational and trivial. This, 
you will recall, was strongly contested by Mr, Vernon 
Bartlett. It appears to me, however, that whether 
you are reading what Mr. George Edinger considers 
a trivial Straits Times or Mr. Edinger’s profound 
letters to the editor of the Spectator you are, in fact, 
using the English language. 

If it were true that all Mr. Edinger’s criticism of 
the English language press could be justified it could 
only be said that he had made out a good case for 
the people of South-East Asia using some language 
other than English, at least for their daily news- 
paper reading. When Mr. Edinger attempts to prove 
that this has in fact happened—he is on weak ground. 
The circulation of the Straits Times and the Sunday 
Times have increased nearly twenty times in the last 
twenty years. Sales have more than doubled since 
1948. Mr. Edinger attributes this to the greater num- 
ber of troops in the country. In fact the increases 
are seen in every town, village and hamlet throughout 
Malaya whether there are troops stationed in the area 
or not. It would take far too much space to prove 
to your readers conclusively what we know, that 
not more than 10 per cent. of our readers are 
European, service or civilian. Perhaps the easiest re- 
pudiation of Mr. Edinger’s theory lies in the fact 
that there are fewer British servicemen and fewer 
European civilians in Malaya now than there have 
been and circulation is still increasing. 

In another paragraph Mr. Edinger takes leave to 
doubt our statement that the Straits Times and 
Sunday Times have the largest sales of any news- 
papers in South-East Asia. There is an Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and on the basis of net sales cer- 
tificates showing newspapers sold these sales cannot 
be disputed. The Sunday Times sells over 100,000 
copies weekly and the Straits Times over 80,000 
copies daily. The next largest sale claimed is by the 
largest vernacular newspaper of South-East Asia, the 
Nanyang Siang Pau, which, in the period from Octo- 
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ber 1, 1957, fo December 31, 1957 (including Sundays), 
claimed an average daily net sale of 65,757. In 1948, 
when the sales of the Straits Times were 40,000, Nan- 
yang Siang Pau claimed 45,000, So that in the inter- 
vening period sales of Nanyang have increased by 
20,000 and those of our group by nearly 50,000 
daily. Mr. Edinger shows a sturdy disregard for the 
facts when he speaks of the Nanyang increases as 
being ‘even more phenomenal’ than those of the 
Straits Times. 

None of this appears to bear Mr. Edinger out 
in his belief that the use of the English language 
is on the decline. Nor, of course, does the fact that 
in Singapore and the Federation there are at present 
403,437 children in English language schools as op- 
posed to 93,081 in 1948. In all other schools where 
the main medium of instruction is in another 
language English is a compulsory subject. Mr. Edin- 
ger’s main contention seems so much at variance with 
the facts that I hope your readers will be encouraged 
to believe in the possibility that Mr. Vernon Bart- 
lett’s evaluation of the English language press of 
South-East Asia is more accurate than Mr. Edinger’s. 
—Yours faithfully, A. C. SIMMONS 

' Managing Director 
The Straits'Times Press Ltd., Singapore, 9 


THE LIBERAL-UNIONISTS 
Sir,—Those Liberals who consider that most of the 
Liberal MPs made an error of judgment on the 
recommendation of the Committee of Privileges will 
be delighted with Mr. Eric Walker’s disclosure that 
the Liberal-Unionist wing of the Conservative Party 
was, on this issue, more liberal than the Liberals. 
We rejoice that the harlot has reformed in good time 
to cast the first stone at the woman taken in adultery. 
As one who wants Liberalism at all costs, and 
who knows that he will not get it from either pole 
of the Gaitskell-Butler axis, I would like to ask 
Mr. Walker how far the reformation of the Liberal- 
Unionists has gone. Do they now propose to press 
for a free economy, in spite of the policy of HM 
Government, which seems to be determined to con- 
serve Socialism? Do they propose to retrace the 
steps of their predecessors who abandoned free trade 
in 1932? Are they now Sound Money men, after 
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But here the adventurous businessman will be 
meeting people whose customs and traditions are 
very different from his own. That is why he will do 
well to consult the National Overseas and Grindlays 
Bank Limited—a recent amalgamation between the 
National Bank of India and Grindlays Bank. This 
bank not only provides an efficient modern banking 
service but also,a fund of knowledge of all kinds 
concerning Pakistan. 


thirteen years of Tory-Socialist inflation? Will they 
join with the Liberal Party’s assault on the land 
monopoly by supporting land value taxation? Will 
they Stand against the miserable vacillations of 
foreign policy we have seen for the last decade or so? 
—Yours faithfully, 


16 Brockenhurst Way, SW16 ROY DOUGLAS 


_TAPER 


Sir,—Oh, wicked Taper, to flout and jeer at the best 
Foreign Secretary we have! 

Mr. O’Brien, the impartial observer from St. 
James’s (some of his best friends are Tapers), asks 
justice for Mr. Lloyd. I, for one, consider that more 
than justice is meted out in your columns to this 
political pigmy clad in a suit several sizes too large 
for him.—Yours faithfully, G. TOBIA 


71 Biddulph Mansions, Elgin Avenue, W9 


TRAVEL BY NIGHT 


Sir,—Mr. Oliver’s letter recalls a journey I made 
with my secretary and her grandmother in a Humber 
Hog. We left Berck-Plage at 2 a.m., had a nice cup 
of tea at Chateauroux at 9 a.m., stopped for sand- 
wiches at Toulouse at 3 p.m., and, reaching Barce- 
lona at 10 p.m., were able to enjoy the last part 
of a film, the title of which I forget, produced by 
the late Mike Todd, 

The fast driving conditions across most of France 
were to some extent offset by a number of sharp 
corners between Foix and Gerona, possibly due to 
mountains. 

Each of us spent three hours at the wheel, three 
hours reading aloud from carbon copies of old 
correspondence and three hours in the boot. We in- 
sisted on stopping for three minutes every time my 
secretary’s grandmother was sick. A , 

The journey, of course, was not spectacular or 
even interesting. I am told that we passed close 
to Chartres Cathedral, the Chateau de Chenonceaux 
and the Lascaux caves, but I am proud to say. that 
for all I saw of them I might as well have been 
driving from Basingstoke to Wallsend.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

61 Hyde Vale, Greenwich, SE10 


LECCE CEES EEE 


MERVYN JONES 


London today, 
Pakistan tomorrow 
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How to be a King 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


HE state of monarchy is the supremest thing 
bate earth; for kings are not only God's 
lieutenants upon earth and sit upon God’s throne, 
but even by God himself they are called gods.’ So 
said James I in 1610. But one of James’s subjects 
thought that ‘a king is a thing men have made for 
their own sakes, for quietness’ sake. Just as in a 
family one man is appointed to buy the meat.’ 
Whether hedged by divinity or invented for con- 
venience, kings were vastly important in the 
seventeenth century. Clumsiness in exercising their 
craft might have serious consequences for even 
their humblest subjects. The simultaneous publica- 
tion of books on James I and Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden allows us to consider what went to 
make a good seventeenth-century king.* 

Gustavus Adolphus and James had much in 
common. Each came to the throne a minor, har- 
rassed by a turbulent aristocracy. Gustavus 
Adolphus -reigned for almost exactly. twenty-one 
years, James (in England) just short of twenty- 
two. Each romantically wooed and won a stupid 
and unsatisfactory wife who failed to give any 
political or moral support, and each appears 
(though for different reasons) to have been reason- 
ably faithful to his queen none the less. Both stood 
at the conservative wing of protestantism in a time 
of Catholic revival; both were staunch enemies of 
the papacy who nevertheless were personally 
tolerant within political limits. Either could have 
stepped forward as the champion of European 
protestantism. Each ruled over a kingdom whose 
semi-insular position gave it a certain freedom of 
choice, whether and when to intervene in the great 
continental conflicts of their day. Both loved hunt- 
ing, and yet had considerable intellectual interests: 
James indeed was the last British sovereign who 
could have got an academic job anywhere on his 
merits. Yet Gustavus Adolphus lives in history as 
the greatest of Swedish kings, the Lion of the 
North who rescued his protestant German 
brethren from disaster in the Thirty Years War, 
whilst James failed even to come to the succour of 
his own dispossessed brother-in-law. James's 
defects are often exaggerated, and the difficulties 
of the situation which he inherited often under- 
estimated: but no one (except himself) ever 
thought he was much good at his job. What made 
the one:the model great king, the other the wisest 
fool in-Christendom ? 

Gustavus Adolphus was lucky (we.must start 
by admitting that): He-came to the throne when 
Sweden was undergoing an economic revolution. 
Fifty years before his.accession Sweden exported 
agricultural products only; by 1613 copper and 
iron made up over four-fifths of her exports. The 
rapid expansion of copper. production, under 
government protection, gave Sweden ‘a virtual 
monopoly of the European market,’ which Gusta- 
vus Adolphus effectively exploited. Copper was 
‘the war-winning commodity of the nation.’ 
Gustavus Adolphus encouraged the concentration 
of native capitals and foreign investment. As a 
result, in 1630 he ‘could venture into Germany 
with the knowledge that the Swedish armaments 
industry was fully able to provide for the army he 


took with him.’ In its turn, the whole Swedish 
economy was revolutionised by the stimulus of 
war. Meanwhile in England, with her more com- 
plex economy and social structure, business 
opinion was chafing at James’s peace with Spain 
and at the harm done by government interference 
with trade and industry. 

Gustavus Adolphus’s wars were relatively non- 
controversial. Real danger threatened the political, 
economic and religious independence of Sweden. 
His situation was more like that of Elizabeth be- 
fore the Armada than that of James I, who found 
it difficult to extract money from Parliament even 
when he surrendered to its foreign policy. James 
balanced his budget (or rather escaped bank- 
ruptcy) by avoiding war. Gustavus Adolphus 
made war pay, by carrying it into the enemy’s 
camp. Seizing nearly all the north German ports, 
he.collected from their tolls ‘revenue on a scale 
undreamed of by any earlier Swedish monarch.’ 
Thus financed, he need never quarrel . with his 
Estates. The only rival power to the monarchy was 
a small nobility which could be bought off. But 
Parliament in England represented a much wider 
propertied class, strong enough already to want to 
control policy. Gustavus Adolphus thus faced no 
constitutional problems comparable to those of 
James, though Professor Roberts suggests that he 
laid them up for his successors. 

Even the role of protestant hero was made easy 
for Gustavus Adolphus. Defending protestantism 
was not an exclusively religious activity: it also 
meant defending secularised church property 
against Roman Catholic counter-attack, and 
strategic defence of national interests against 
Habsburg domination of the Baltic. Protestantism 
still had revolutionary associations. One reason 
for James’s reluctance to come to the rescue of 
continental protestantism was his dislike of Dutch 
and Bohemian rebels. ‘There is an implicit tie 
amongst kings,’ he thought, ‘which obligeth them 
. . . to stick unto and right one another upon 
insurrection of subjects.’ Gustavus Adolphus 
sprang from a parvenu dynasty which owed its 
throne to popular revolt. Though he had high 
ideas of what was due to his own dignity, he had 
fewer inhibitions about associating with rebels. He 
was always far more popular with protestant 
peoples than with their governments, in Germany 
as in England. ' 
= So Gustavus Adolphus was as fortunate in his 
situation as James was unlucky. Nevertheless, 
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when all allowances have been made, personal 
differences still account for much. Gustavus 
Adolphus was as frugal as James was extravagant, 
as industrious as James was idle. James theorised 
whilst Gustavus acted. James could not endure the 
sight of cold steel: Gustavus Adolphus was a mili- 
tary genius, who ‘loved the rough-and-tumble of 
battle.’ Yet the Swedish king was no mere soldier. 
Professor Roberts compares him with Napoleon 
in his restless legislative and administrative 
activity, ‘affecting every aspect of national life, 
from education to mining, from religion to mili- 
tary discipline. His achievement, he adds, ‘was 
made possible because the King was able to find a 
band of subordinates and collaborators who could 
be relied upon to carry out his purposes, and to 
supply in their own fields an intelligent initiative.’ 
James by preference delegated political responsi- 
bility to men selected for their physical beauty, 
with disastrous results. Gustavus Adolphus was a 
great man as well as a great king. He could appeal, 
eloquently and simply, to all classes of his people; 
and he made a point of taking them into his con- 
fidence. The situation favoured him; but it was 
his leadership that enabled Sweden to take advan- 
tage of that situation. His policy was continued 
after his death, for it was not personal to him; 
but national unity did not survive him. 


Now that this vohime completes Professor 
Roberts's massive survey, we can appreciate its 
scope and grandeur. To say that his will be the 
standard work on Gustavus Adolphus is inade- 
quate praise. The author weaves a complex mili- 
tary, political and diplomatic narrative in the 
old-fashioned grand manner, with: moments of 
vividness, as when we see ships ‘pitching drearily 
in the choppy waves off Danzig in a Baltic 
November.’ But he combines this with first-class 
analytical chapters which recreate the economic, 
social and intellectual life of Sweden, and set 
Gustavus Adolphus’s achievement in a deep 
historical context. On his main theme the general- 
isations arise with a fine inevitability out of the 
narrative itself. Professor Roberts writes with a 
dry and evocative wit: Oxenstierna ‘could veil 
the naked assertion of power in a seemly fog of 
German subordinate clauses.’ He has an imagina- 
tive eye for illuminating detail: ‘Whereas in 
Sweden prunes were highly prized luxuries espe- 
cially imported for the delectation of the court, in 
England they were ordinarily supplied free of 
charge by~brothels to their patrons.’ Professor 
Roberts is particularly sensible on the great con- 
troversial problems set by Gustavus Adolphus’s 
career. Were his ultimate aims primarily religious, 
political or economic? Did he indeed have any 
constant aims, or did they évolve as he pro- 
gressed? Did he launch his country on a course 
of policy which overtaxed its resources? If he did, 
was there any alternative? Professor Roberts’s 
answers to these questions are too complex to be 
summarised: he shows the ‘close-meshed web of 
choices,. each .of which so clear and 
inevitable in the context of ‘the times that an 
intelligent statesman could hardly doubt what the 
choice must be.’ The perennial historian’s prob- 
lem of liberty and necessity—do events control 
men or men events?—hardly exists at this level 
of assured understanding. 

Mr. McElwee’s book? is-slighter and less orig- 
inal. His main contributions are a vivid sketching 
of James’s experiences as King of Scotland, and 
some psychologically subtle analyses of his rela- 
tions with his wife and favourites, and of his early 
degeneration. 





*Gustavus Apo.puus, Vol. II, 1626-1632. By 
Michael Roberts. (Longmans, 84s.) 


+ THe Wisest Foo. iN CHRISTENDOM. By William 
McElwee. (Faber. 25s.) 
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Billabong and Balliol 


The Penguin Book of Australian Verse. Edited by 
John Thompson, Kenneth Slessor, and R. G. 
Howarth. (Penguin, 3s. 6d.) 


New Land New Language. An Anthology of 
Australian Verse compiled by Judith Wright. 
(O.U.P., 8s. 6d.) 

One Landscape Still and other poems. By Patrick 
MacDonogh. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 


Oxford Poetry 1957. Edited by Peter Ferguson 
and Dennis Keene. (Fantasy Press, 5s.) 


ON our own arrival from overseas we went pretty 
much without literature for quite a spell, and then 
only produced Beowulf, which I expect critics 
back in Old Saxony preferred not to think about 
—and this at a time when the abos were making 
with Taliessin. American poetry 150 years after 
Jamestown didn’t amount to much either. So there 
are safe-looking precedents for people who may 
think of Australian poetry today as still nothing 
but clumping ballads about swagmen, or pro- 
vincialised echoes of the most refined styles— 
suitable to a country inhabited by a majority of 
oafs set off by a fringe of deathly cultured whiners, 
These two anthologies show different. It is just 
a little unfair of Penguin to follow their recent 
Book of Modern American Verse with one of 
Australian verse, almost all of it equally modern, 
but (apart from the matter of the odd US genius 
or two) this is mainly a question of bulk: see 
where you get with 300.pages of Lancashire or 
Texas poetry. 

The important thing is that a new physical 
world and social congeries have unmistakably 
been grasped by poets with a language divested 
at last of automatisms based on different circum- 
stances. An Australian poetry is definitely esfab- 
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lished—and this leaves them more not less free 
to use, after cool examination, any of the old 
equipment that happens to suit. Even a handful 
of these poets are enough to prove the point: 
Robert Fitzgerald, say, Douglas Stewart, Judith 
Wright herself (of course), James McAuley, 
Kenneth Slessor, the unfortunate Max Harris, to 
take a job-lot of the better-known. These books 
should do the Australian immigration authorities 
a good turn: they prove, better than most 
brochures, that every amenity of an autonomous 
culture is now in operation along with all the 
billabongs and frigidaires. 

Ireland, another small-population area, would 
probably seem pretty barren if it had not been 
for Yeats. Mr. MacDonogh helps keep things 
going. He can start poems ‘Ah, loveliness! Ah, 
loveliness!’ or ‘Be still as -you are beautiful/Be 
silent as the rose.” But a book of verse must be 
judged by its best. There are also fine poems like 
‘The Bone-Bright Tree’ and ‘Old Eros.’ This is Irish 
stuff, and better, when philosophy and image 
match, than its equivalents here that I can think 
of. There always seems, even when no attempt is 
made at avoiding the duties of resolution, an un- 
plumbed residue of paradox, neither contrived 
nor inflated, like a sort of echo-chamber. 


Young poets must find it tiresome when their 
elders look at collections like Oxford Poetry just, 
rather patronisingly, to ‘put their money on’ some- 
one for the future. As a matter of fact, almost all 
these nine seem possibles. Which of the three 
alleged moods of the older generation do they 
tend to favour: heartless Movement, sloppy 
Maverick or ranting\Shower? On the whole, 
Movement still, if you must know. Mr. Gabriel 
Pearson already writes with surprising maturity. 
Miss Judy Spink, though not entirely successful 
here, gives a very Strong impression that she may 
do something remarkable any moment now. The 
most heard-of contributor is Mr. Dom Moraes, 
winner of the Hawthornden Prize. His poems are 
pleasant enough, but do not stand out particularly 
from those of his colleagues. The daring award to 
a harmlessly appealing young writer has always 
been the counterpart of playing safe in the literary 
committee game. Although a credit to the good 
intentions of all concerned, it seems a little unfair 
on Mr. Moraes. But his verses have a component 
of common sense which will quite likely see him 
through yet. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 


Better Late 


The Triumph of the Muse and other Poems. By 
John Heath-Stubbs. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 


A Crackling of Thorns. By John Hollander. (Yale 
Series of Younger Poets, Yale University 
Press, $3.) 


The Two Freedoms: Poems by Jon Silkin. 
(Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 


JoHN HEATH-STuBBS speaks once or twice in the 
course of his new collection as though he expects 
the power of writing poetry to desert him any 
minute. He should not worry: The Triumph of 
the Muse is a very satisfactory book, and surely 
an advance over the bombast of his early work. 
True, he often explicitly reminds us that his 
sympathies are still with Edith Sitwell or George 
Barker; but his own manner is not that of vatic 
fury. He has become, unlike them, a master of 
the epigrammatic understatement. But though it 
would be tempting to sum him up as ‘urbane,’ it 
would also be misleading, for he can manage a 
good deal more than the urbane late Roman tone. 
This is the first stanza to the Prelude of ‘The 
Triumph of the Muse,’ the long poem which ends 
the book : 
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Tongueless the forest now, 

Under the arctic Plough; 

Where she with lucid brow 
Walked in fine weather; 

Each bird of learned trill— 

Woodlark and whippoorwill— 

Sits, hunched, with tuneless bill 
And drooping feather. 


There is a directness, a transparency, about this 
that I find admirable. And to write this or a poem 
like ‘Canso’ is not so simple as it looks: the par- 
ticular convention — pastoral-classical — is _ re- 
garded with some suspicion nowadays, and it is 
difficult to avoid the lushness, the primness, and 
the quaintness that have become associated with 
it. But Mr. Heath-Stubbs avoids them trium- 
phantly. In almost every poem of the book he 
does more than keep his eye on the object, he 
keeps his mind on his intentions. The most 
obvious comparison to make would be with Lan- 
dor, an underrated poet; there is in each the 
same cool exactness of tone, the same playing- 
down of emotion, and the same use of the classical 
properties for what they are (or were) rather than 
for what extravagant personal application can be 
got from them. 


At first John Hollander seems too ‘literary,’ too 
much influenced by the light verse of the seven- 
teenth century. But then you realise that the 
seventeenth century is a serious preoccupation, 
not a conscious piece of preciosity. There is a 
certain amount of pastiche (and very good pas- 
tiche, too: the two songs for a production of The 
Man of Mode are quite as accomplished as most 
of Dryden’s songs); but there are other poems— 
those in Fragments of a Picturesque Romance, for 
example—which contain a more modern sense of 
the grotesque beside the seventeenth-century gal- 
lantry: and the two attitudes react upon one 
another in an interestingly odd way. But there are 
a few poems in the book which are much more 
than interestingly odd: in these Mr. Hollander is 
concerned with his own attitudes, and can take 
for granted the technical lessons he has learned 
from the Restoration. He is at his best in ‘The 
Fear of Trembling’: 

. only in 
~ Such signs and portents do we. know our fear 

To lie. For only in the fear of trembling, 

When all the physical specters disappear, 

Are the unknowable present dangers clear: 

Watch how we shake! We cannot be dissembling, 

We cannot be deceived; something resembling 

Something frightening, even now, is here. 
These are the last lines of a longish poem, and 
do not give a proper idea of its complete effect; 


‘but they should make it apparent how he puts to 


use what he has been learning in some of the other 
poems—he is still circumspect and deliberate, but 
he is in modern costume. 


What Jon Silkin lacks in The Two Freedoms is 


the control exercised by these two poets—and Mr. . 


Heath-Stubbs, after all, shows sufficiently that you 
can still have Romantic sympathies without being 
incoherent. Mr. Silkin is only able to deal 
adequately with the childishly simple: ‘Death of 
a Bird’ is the one poem in the book that really 
comes off. The rest simply fall to pieces. Mr. Silkin 
seems to be losing what power over language he 
did have in his first book: the choice of adjectives 
is particularly unfortunate (e.g., ‘the stylised 
wave,’ ‘to rid my sharp soul of/Its dark, con- 
textual guilt’). Images are blurred throughout, and 
in very few poems is even the basic structure clear. 
Apparently Mr. Silkin often feels about half-way 
through a poem that he ought to turn it into a 
statement about mystical experience. But the 
statement remains unmade, and we are only aware 
of a breathy striving toward something very vague. 


THOM GUNN 
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Animal Behaviour 


Curious Naturalists. By Niko Tinbergen. (Country 
Life, 35s.) 
The World of Butterflies and Moths. By Alexan- 
der B. Klots. (Harrap, 63s.) 

IN recent years most of the legislation in the 
philosophy of science has been carried on by the 
physicists, who sometimes exercise their sover- 
eignty by barring psychology from the Royal 
Enclosure of the physical sciences, on the grounds 
that it is still in the phase of ‘natural history’ or 
observation. By this they mean that it is poor in 
the kind of fact out of which complex mathemati- 
cal equations can be formed. While this is true 
of some branches of psychology, it would be a 
mistake to imagine that work done in ‘natural his- 
tory’ must necessarily confine itself to simple data 
or sound like the well-known tweedy Sunday 
afternoon talk on the radio. Largely as the result 
of the work of Lorenz (work developed and made 
popular in England by Dr. Tinbergen) the method 
of natural history has made a special contribution 
to psychology in a way that the more mathemati- 
cal procedures could never have done. 

The obsessional maze-running experiments of 
the American rat-psychologists produced papers 
that bristled with equations and figures; and Hull 
has gone to very abstruse lengths in search of 
mathematical credentials for his work. In many 
of these studies, however, little or no attention 
was given to the actual behaviour of the animal 
between the time that it was popped in one end of 
the maze and the moment that it emerged from 
the other, bloody but unbowed. Lorenz -and 
Tinbergen turned the tables on this sort of 
study by adopting a radically biological ap- 
proach. They saw behaviour in terms of the 
natural life-cycle, in which a basic set of stereo- 
typed gestures were shuffled about in various 
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combinations, to satisfy the different requirements 
of feeding, mating and nest-building. In this 
atomic view of behaviour, the components were 
independent of each other, and each one needed 
its own special signal from the environment before 
it could be performed. Like a movie film, the 
individual frames of a sequence appeared absurd 
and meaningless if taken out of context; but when 
the environmental stimuli cropped up in the right 
order, the frames would follow each other, to fuse 
into a smooth, purposive act. 

In his latest book, Dr. Tinbergen recalls some 
of the expeditions and experiments behind these 
theories, starting with his early observations on 
the bee-killer wasps, which first led him to his 
study of animal behaviour. His narrative leads 
him into accounts of Arctic birds, experiments on 
camouflage, and a fascinating description of the 
protective eye-spots on butterflies’ wings which 
frighten predatory birds by a basilisk stare. 
For those acquainted with Dr. Tinbergen’s 
elegant Study of Instinct, however, this book will 
be a disappointment. It rambles over the same 
ground with much less rhyme or reason. It is 
distinctly chummy. And there are times when the 
rumble of the wireless talk can just be heard. 

The World of Butterflies and Moths is a glossy 
compendium of Lepidoptriana, beautifully illus- 
trated with many photographs, some in remark- 
able colour. A book to frighten the most predatory 
birds. JONATHAN MILLER 


-.. and Spiritual 


Evelyn Underhill. By Margaret Cropper. (Long- 
man’s, 25s.) ° 
FRoM time to time the Church throws up excep- 
tional women who, at great cost to their inner 
lives, are drawn into public affairs and exert con- 
siderable religious influence. Evelyn Underhill 
wrote prolifically (she was for a time Religious 
Editor of the Spectator), addressed groups of 
clergy, conducted retreats and found herself a 
kind of unofficial spiritual director in response to 
appeals for help from people who felt that through 
her own often agonising spiritual struggles she 
could bring them nearer to God. She lived 
much of her disciplined life in torments of 
doubt and uncertainty and it is as a record of 
her constant questioning of her visionary 
experiences that this book may attract seekers 
after what she called Reality. For me there are too 
many abstract nouns with capital letters, too much 
about her effect on her disciples, almost nothing 
about those who disagreed with her. As a member 
of her own Anglican Communion said, ‘Either 
you adored her or you couldn't stand her’—not 
that you would never guess from Miss Cropper’s 
account that she was a controversial figure. Some 
of the memoir reads as though it was written for 
private circulation, and one is left with the impres- 
sion that, all allowances being made for the diffi- 
culties of conveying saintliness, a better book 
could have been made about the most remarkable 
churchwoman of the century. JEAN HOWARD 


Changing Needs 


Technical Education and Social Change. By 
' Stephen PF. Cotgrove. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


SoME of our more ‘enterprising’ Cathedral cities 
have invented a new form of spiritual public 
relations, which is the Industrial Harvest Festival. 
Upon the appointed Sunday the aisles and tran- 
septs are piled high with sheaves of crankshafts 
and bunches of calibrators, while amid the fruits 
of a teeming technology the iron-masters and their 
ladies, the captains and the sergeants of industry, 
congregate to ask a blessing for their pious works. 
The festival is ever so slightly a sham, or at least 
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a rearguard action. For in all our more successful 
cities, there are to be found the new weekday 
cathedrals of our technology and they can display 
a solemn devotion and architectural pretension 
that are quite capable of providing for their own 
celebrations. Tomorrow we shall be speaking, 
with a distinctive awe, not of the cathedral towns, 
but of the technical college towns of England. 

‘Technical education and social change,’ in- 
deed: it is not so much an apt as, by now, an 
inevitable collocation. Dr. Cotgrove’s book of this 
title is a valuable and solid analysis of the social 
transformation that is revealed in today’s bustle 
of enthusiasms, as contrasted with the indifference 
of a nineteenth-century managerial class which 
was educated in schools without science and 
addicted to the gospel of learning by doing, or 
at any rate, as in the mills, of learning by ‘sitting 
next to Nellie.’ These attitudes persisted strongly 
up till the Second World War, with the great bulk 
of technical education consisting of part-time 
(mostly evening) training for technicians, crafts- 
men and clerks, preparing to pit their memories 
in a race against the clock in what are appro- 
priately called ‘external examinations.’ 

The students for this hair-shirt education were 
made up, on the face of it, of people in manual 
jobs hoping, as a result, to get out into better 
occupations, or people in better occupations 
hoping to get on in the same jobs. But Dr. Cot- 
grove has examined this question of enrolment 
carefully, and has found that the rewards of 
technical education have apparently always been 
small in the sense of helping people to jump from 
a lower platform to a higher one (as opposed to 
helping people up the ladder on which they are 
already standing). Today, as a result, the manual 
workers, for whom Lord Hailsham’s grandfather 
rang his Regent Street Polytechnic bells with great 
pewefilling success, make up about 75 per cent. of 
the occupied male population, but provide only 
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about 12 per cent. of the full-time students and 
about 37 per cent. of the part-time students at two 
large polytechnics. ; 

Since the main form of social change that enlists 
Dr. Cotgrove’s enthusiasm is seemingly expressed 
most readily in terms of social mobility, he is at 
great statistical pains to discover where to lay the 
blame for this inegalitarian state of affairs. He 
therefore examines the class background of 
students and their fathers and then the relation- 
ships between their class, schooling, and occupa- 
tions, and comes to some not very startling 
answers, though it is none the less useful to have 
them documented. Dr. Cotgrove is undoubtedly 
right when he says that technical education has 
traditionally grown up in too naive a response to 
the currently expressed needs of industry, and 
that our plans need to take more account of the 
factors that underlie student enrolment. Otherwise 
we will continue in technical education to waste 
a staggering number of students and opportunities. 

It remains at the end of this book, however, 
strangely difficult to be sure quite what Dr. Cot- 
grove has proved or what policy he would pro- 
pose. This may partly be due to his enervating 
(LSE?) brand of English. But also, insofar as 
one gathers the drift of the argument, it seems 
to depend rather too much on a belief in 
pulling levers and on a crudely defined set of 
social attitudes that express themselves, finally, 
in phrases like ‘the dead hand of tradition 
has hindered the adjustment of the educational 
system to the changing needs of society.’ Exactly 
what the changing needs of society might be Dr. 
Cotgrove seems to perceive only as through a 
professional glass darkly. He wants to hasten the 
scientific and technological transformation of 
society, which in education, he believes, means 
‘the teaching of science as part of the culture.’ 
Now this phrase would be a little (but not much) 
less suspect if he had revealed anywhere an 
educational concern for culture and tradition or 
any conception of what one might describe, 
ideally, as a liberal technical education. As it is, 
his bibliography contains six pages of books, 
reports and articles, and yet omits the Wood 
Report on the problems of liberalising technical 
education; just as he nowhere discusses the human 
implications of the technical syllabus and of the 
average technical teacher’s method of instruction. 

Yet in many ways this is the crucial aspect of 
technical education in relation to social change. 
The change that ultimately matters most is the 
change in the outlook, tempo and quality of 
individual lives. For all his tables about the ‘status 
of subjects,’ for all his strictures about the state 
of technical education, Dr. Cotgrove reveals the 
utilitarian taste for social engineering and the 
engineer’s taste for social utility that are eminently 
of the system itself. He does not seem to compre- 


hend the sense in which the technical college, even 
like the cathedral, embodies a moral attitude to- 
wards life, for better or worse. At next year’s 
Industrial Harvest Festival, he may well be found 
preaching the lay-sermon on the brotherhood of 
man and the machine, BORIS FORD 


Writers at Talk 


Writers at Work. Interviews first published in the 
Paris Review. With an Introduction by 
Malcolm Cowley. (Secker and Warburg, 21s.) 


The reviewer, an old young man, was sitting 
hunched over a book, absently stirring up a cup of 
cold cocoa. The cup bore the legend: ‘Saturday's 
child works hard for a living.’ We sat on the other 
chair and waited. From time to time he turned to 
stare at the rows of books beside him. We noticed 
those works of the better novelists that are avail- 
able in Penguin editions. The reviewer had gentle, 
dead eyes. He shut the book as if he wished to go 
easy on the binding. _ 

INTERVIEWERS: May we bégin with a leading 
question? Are you going to sell it or keep it? 

REVIEWER: (Reflectively.) I think Pll keep 
it a bit. It’s quite remarkably well done. They 
say it started from a promotional gimmick 
—the Paris Review wanted names on the cover to 
boost sales. After all, the literary interview thing’s 
nothing new in French journalism: write one 
novel and live off the interviews. Anyway, it 
turned out bétter than they thought and they’ve 
collected sixteen of them here, from Forster to 
Mile Sagan. 

INTERVIEWERS: What is Francoise’s favourite 
colour? 

REVIEWER: Oh, it’s much more incisive than 
that. Cowley points out how unobtrusive the 
interviewers are; he might have added how 
cunningly they seem to have been matched with 
their subjects—for instance, a whimsical lady 
writer, Pati Hill, with Truman Capote. But 
one would like to know a bit more specifically 
how the pieces were produced. Some were roughly 
stenographed by a pair of interviewers, others 
were taped over one or more sessions, some had 
written additions made by their subjects. I suspect 
the interview with Algren owes something to one 
of his recorders, Terry Southern—Algren emerges 
a much richer character than any he’s invented 
himself. The interviews with the smaller writers 
please most; they go through their tricks and 
quirks like trained seals. 

INTERVIEWERS: Algren, Capote, Sagan—we 
don’t want to be captious, but surely there are 
more substantial writers at work than that. 

REVIEWER: Some of them are in. Faulkner, 
Forster and even M. Mauriac, who says some 
noble things. 
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INTERVIEWERS: Vot abaht Grim Grin? 

REVIEWER : Someone put you up to that. Greene 
was done, of course, early on in the series, and 
a very merry dance he led his interviewers. They 
should have put that one in if only to set off the 
quite delicate achievements of this collection—all 


good jugglers build a fumble into the act. 


INTERVIEWERS: Achievements? 

REVIEWER: Why, yes. Impossible to sum up 
such different pieces in a few words, but their 
virtues, at least, are those of good conversation: 
the personal flavours are distinct and varied and, 
as from most good talk—that mash of anecdote, 
helterskelter transitions and impromptu declara- 
tions of principle—you carry one voice away, a 
sort of broken monologue. After the romantic 
confusions of his prose, it’s a pleasure to find this 
witty, simple Faulkner; after the simplicities of 
The Skin of Our Teeth, a surprise to find Wilder 
so pensive and complex. 

INTERVIEWERS: But you have reservations? 

REVIEWER: Oh, yes. There are some important, 
thinking men talking in this book and there’s a 
solid introduction by a popular critic. The thing 
asks to be recognised as something. But what? 
There’s a deadly central irony, of which most of 
the writers seem to be aware, by the way. Capote 
refuses to travel in planes containing two nuns, 
but there’s very little of such ‘charming’ nonsense. 
And yet the writers are projecting themselves here 
as well, pointing out unrealised intentions, filling 
bald patches in books with biography. Faulkner 
puts this irony most simply. They asked him: ‘But 
. . . isn’t perhaps the individuality of the writer 
important?’ ‘Very important to himself,’ he said. 
‘Everybody else should be too busy with the work 
to care about the individuality.’ 

JOHN COLEMAN 


The Point of Reform 


British Public Finance and Administration 
1774-92. By J. E. D. Binney. (O.U.P., 45s.) 


Tuis is a first-class piece of scholarly research into 
an involved and obscure subject: 300 pages 
packed with valuable information, very difficult 
to come by, which is here systematically arranged 
and set out in as lucid a narrative as the technicali- 
ties of the subject-matter admit—Dr. Binney has 
overcome what he describes as ‘the difficulty of 
piecing together an intelligible picture from sur- 
viving sources very varied in nature, and not 
often fully adequate in content.’ Only specialists 
will read the book from cover to cover; but any 
scholar who needs to understand some aspect of 
British public finance and administration in the 
eighteenth century will do well to consult it. 
The author thus explains his reasons for 
focusing his attention on the period 1774-92: 
These years, extending only from the eve of 
hostilities in America to the close of the golden 
period of Pitt’s peace administration, are of 
unique interest and importance in the history of 
the financial system of this country. 
It was during this period that the Commissioners 
of Public Accounts and other investigating bodies 
were appointed, whose reports supplied an insight 
into the structure and workings of the financial 
machine, and started the process of its modernisa- 
tion. Dr. Binney’s book analyses the old system at 
the point when reform set in. 
L. B. NAMIER 





‘Byron As Poet,’ W. W. Robson’s Chatterton 
Lecture, has been published by Oxford University 
Press for the British Academy at 4s. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul have published, at 2s. 6d., a 
pamphlet on Cromwell by Christopher Hill. 
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NOVELS 


The Road to the Hills 


‘Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan, 21s.) 
Mary Ann. By Alex Karmel. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 
The Earlsdon Way. By Frederic Raphael. (Cassell, 16s.) 


AN historian I know is fond of attributing the 
decline of British rule in India to the behaviour of 
British women. Before 1800, he argues, the British 
in India, though they exploited the country most 
damnably, did at least mingle freely with the 
Indians: they talked and gambled, married and 
ate with them habitually. But when, early in the 
nineteenth century, the first substantial consign- 
ments of Memsahibs started to arrive, all that 
was stopped at once. Possessive and rancorous, 
the monstrous regiment of wives and mothers 
soon set matters to rights. From this time on most 
Englishmen withdrew farther and farther into the 
White club and the closed compound: their rule 
may have become more responsible as time went 
on, their acts of exploitation less appalling, but 

their old easy-going relations with the Indians 
| (and the concomitant sympathy) had gone for 
ever. Mrs. Proudie had triumphed in the East: 
small wonder the East could not rest till it ejected 
her. 

Whatever one may think about this theory, it 
is certainly true that the frontiers between canton- 
ment and bazaar were guarded, up to 1947, with 
an implacability that indicated something far 
more than mere pelitical or disciplinary” con- 
venience. As a cadet in India during the last days 
of the Raj, I found that to express curiosity about 
the country, except in the most general or 
academic terms, was to invite not so much the 
disapproval of the security-minded as the cor- 
rosive resentment of the idle, ignorant, clacking- 
mouthed, gin-silly league of White official wives. 
(Their sentiments were of course echoed, in glum 
self-defence, by their poor worn-out husbands.) 
How could anyone, said the fiever-sleeping 
tongues, want to leave tennis and tea-parties and 
chota pegs (all this) to investigate the disease, 
intrigue and over-spiced food of the brothels and 
bazaars? What, quite apart from anything else, 
my dear boy, would your mother think? 

But, of course, to break out like this is just what 
all Sahibs with a spark of imagination had been 
wanting to do for over a century. They longed to 
disappear, like their predecessors, into the real 
India which was spread out before them. Only, 
since none of them had seen it for so long, it was 
no longer the real India they wanted to escape to; 
it was a Never-Never Land of the East. And it is 
this long-thwarted and increasingly unreal ambi- 
tion that has resulted in the charm and popularity 
of Rudyard Kipling’s Kim (now republished by 
Macmillan in a nice format but with rather 
BOP-ish illustrations). Kim, a little Irish orphan 
boy with no responsibilities or women to stop him, 
eludes the interfering missionaries and waxes in 
wickedness over the length and breadth of Hind. 
True, the White Colonel Creighton gets hold of 
him—but only to train him as a spy, which adds 
relish to his travels. In company now with 
Mahbub Ali, the red-bearded horse dealer, now 
with an ancient Lama from Tibei, he passes along 
the Grand Trunk Road to Umballa and Benares 
and Bombay, over the deserts of Rajputana to 
Jodhpur and Bikanir, across the pleasant valleys 
= the trail turns steeply towards Simla and the 

ills, 

But just as Kim’s India is made in response to 
a dream, so it is itself a dream—most palpably a 
false one. It has all the spice and mystery and 
colour which the middle-aged mercantile Sahib, 
sleeping fitfully under his fan, laments that he 
will never know: it has none of the dirt and dis- 


figurement and monotonous anonymity which 
would send most such Sahibs packing back to 
their Mems before they had been gone two hours. 
But what should this matter? Kim is Kipling’s 
escape, everyone’s escape, to freedom in the lands 
of the Morning. It is a book to make old men who 
have never left their smoking-rooms speak 
mendaciously about their youth, to make young 
men who will never leave their offices listen wist- 
fully for the bugle that greets the rising sun. For 
who would not travel North with Mahbub Ali and 
the Lama? Who would not loiter gladly among 
the dusty corners and grim masks in the strange 
shop of Lurgan Sahib, ‘the healer of sick jewels’? 
And who would not look with desire upon the 
road that leads to the cool, white hills?—‘But my 
wife won’t let me go—she’s asked the Colonel in 
for a peg at six.’ Just as well, sir: if ever you 
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reached the hills, there’s only snow and a few 
deformed peasants to look at. 

Two examples of minor competence. Mary Ann 
tells quietly and economically of a girl who is 
shocked by rape and horror almost into lunacy. 
She tries to lose her identity and her life for ever, 
but is gradually rescued by the companionship of 
a man nearly as desperate as herself. I did not 
believe in this girl or her situation for a moment; 
but the whole thing is a very clever piece of con- 
trivance, with some.brilliant passages of word-by- 
word description. The Earlsdon Way makes some 
pleasing hits at the awfulness of business life and 
luncheons and the horrendous ex-temporary- 
officer world of the better-class suburbs. Mr. 
Raphael then seeks contrast in an intelligent young 
girl, a daughter of the suburbs, who works in a 
publisher's office and so looks to a wider horizon. 
He keeps this comparative study going firmly and 
with interest for some time; but three-quarters of 
the way through he pitches his characters into a 
morass of doubtful disaster, and then, seeing no 
way out for them at all, abandons the struggle on 
their behalf and simply stops writing. 


SIMON RAVEN 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 


PST RER OE IDE en or 


The Hon. D. J. Smith, the Chairman, says:— 


Profit before Taxation was £1,825,861 
Increase £152,312 


Taxation charge was £1,060,812 
Increase £75,874 


Net profit after current taxation and adjustments was £765,049 
Increase £76,438 


Dividends on Preference & Ordinary shares (15%, same) were £363,687 
Same as last year 


Transfer to Reserves and increase in carry forward £401 ,362 
Increase £76,438 


The Freehold and Leasehold properties were revalued and showed a surplus of about 
five and a half million pounds over the Balance Sheet value. 


As a result of this revaluation, a Bonus I--ue will be made of one ‘A’ or ‘B’ Ordinary 
Share for each twc Shares held. 


The administration of the Retail side of the business was reorganised during the year. 
A large programme of refitting will be undertaken. 


The rebuilding and modernisation of various Wholesale Houses continues. We expect 
to spend not less than £750,000 over the next few years on this development. 


More than 100 members of the staff who retired during the last five years had completed 
over 50 years’ service. 





a. 


* 


* 
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THE OIL FIGHT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Lona, long before Colonel Nas- 
ser came to power in Egypt I was 
publicly advocating his oil policy 
—namely, that the West should 
buy the oil of the Middle East 
on a purely commercial basis and 
not attempt to acquire it by 
political pressure or agreements. 
I can therefore see no objection 
to the new Iraq Government 
making haste to negotiate with 
the oil companies for a higher percentage of their 
profits. The Iraqis are entitled to drive the hardest 
commercial bargain they can and I hope that the 
Western Governments will not interfere with the 
course of this time-honoured oil haggling. But I 
also hope that the oil companies will stand firmly 
on the established principles of oil economics, if 
I may now speak on behalf of the shareholders of 
British Petroleum and Royal Dutch Shell. 

Oil is an international business and its sources 
of supply are drawn at varying costs from all 
over the world. The pattern of supply is con- 
stantly changing. In the first half of this year, for 
example, the Western hemisphere has produced 
less and the Eastern more, because the trade reces- 
sion caused the American producers to restrict 
their output. The United States therefore ac- 
counted for only 42 per cent. of the world’s pro- 
duction (instead of their usual half), while the 


Middle East share went up to 28 per cent. (with 
an extra 24 million tons). Within the latter ter- 
ritory Saudi Arabia produced less because of the 
American restrictions and Iraq was down because 
of the pipeline sabotage, but Iran and Kuwait both 
increased their output, Kuwait now being by far 
the largest producer of the Middle East. 

In the last half of this year these trends may 
be reversed: certainly the United States are 
expected to produce more. It must not, therefore, 
be assumed that the Middle East is becoming of 
greater importance for Western oil requirements. 
It is Western policy at the moment to draw as 
much oil as possible from the Middle East, but 
oil supply is a flexible thing and can be switched 
from one place to another with ease. If, for 
example, the oil of Iraq were lost, it could be 
replaced by increasing the output of Saudi Arabia 
by a quarter and that of Iran by a half. Even if the 
whole of Kuwait production were suspended— 
which is more than double that of Iraq—North 
America would merely have to increase its output 
by about 15 per cent. to provide for its replace- 
ment. When the Suez Canal stoppage cut Middle 
East supplies for Europe by 40 per cent., Texas 
and Venezuela made good the difference without 
any difficulty. When Iran nationalised its oil it 
soon learned that it could not hold the West to 
ransom in the oil market. 

What makes some people unnecessarily nervous 





COMPANY MEETING 





STERLING INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


CONSOLIDATION AND RETRENCHMENT 


Tue Twenty First Annual General Meeting of Sterling 
Industries Limited was held on July 30 in London. 
Mr. R. A. Harpinc (the Chairman) presided. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

This is my fourth Annual Review, and I am 
including as an Appendix a summary of the Group 
figures covering the past five years to give members 
a clear indication of the trends, 

The formation of the present Board was initiated 
during 1954 and at that time the Bank overdraft stood 
at £170,000 and the net tangible assets amounted to 
£244,534; the 1958 Accounts showed a net Bank 
overdraft of £7,295 and net tangible assets of 
£406,461. This progress, coupled with an improved 
Debtor/Creditor position, was largely due to the 
retention of profits by the operating subsidiaries, and 
the restriction of capital expenditure to a bare mini- 
mum. Clearly any distribution of profits by way of 
dividends during this period would have seriously 
retarded the steps necessary to rectify the funda- 
mentally unsound position in which the Company’s 
affairs were. 

Shareholders were asked to note the overall decline 
in the fixed assets, and the relatively low charge for 
depreciation in the Accounts for the year. It was 
essential for plant to be kept up to date and competi- 
tive; this would require increased expenditure on 
new plant, which, in turn, would result in higher 
annual depreciation charges. 


The need for capital reconstruction was readily 
apparent. The problem had been constantly reviewed 
by the Company’s professional advisers, but a satis- 
factory scheme, bringing the capital into line with the 
assets employed, could not be applied until the cash 
position permitted both the purchase of necessary 


new plant and distribution of profits by way of divi- 
dends. Because the adverse trading conditions, en- 
countered during the year under review, continued 
for the first quarter of the current year, the level of 
earnings was not yet satisfactory. Should trading 
results over the next few months show sufficient 
improvement to maintain a profit level comparable 
with the average earnings over the past four years, 
the Board expect to be able to put a reconstruction 
scheme before shareholders prior to the 1959 Annual 
General Meeting. 


TURNOVER AND RESULTS 


After taxation of £31,386, the Group trading profit 
of £75,215 for the year ended 31st March, 1958, leaves 
a net profit of £43,829. The principal factors govern- 
ing reduced earnings were an 18% reduction in Group 
turnover, and ah overall reduction in the level of 
profit margins, due to the absorption of ever rising 
costs and the intense competition encountered in the 
Company’s principal activities. These difficulties were 
common to all manufacturers in the industries sup- 
plied and had their greatest effect during the latter 
part of the financial year. 

Considerable encouragement could be derived from 
the report that all subsidiaries were operated at a 
trading profit. It was, however, emphasized that the 
reduction in turnover, and profit, from the main sub- 
sidiary, more than offset the increased turnover and 
profits of the three smaller subsidiary Companies. 

In continuance of the policy outlined from year to 
year, the overall problems of management are con- 
stantly under review. Current activities are reflected 
in recent appointments to the Board, and all necessary 
steps will continue to be taken to ensure a steady and 
continued improvement in the Company’s affairs. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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about our oil supplies is that while the Midd 
East accounts for just over a quarter of the world 
total output, it is said to possess almost two-thirds 
of all the proved reserves. But this is a pape- 
calculation of momentary interest. ‘Proved re. 
serves’ are only those immediately available witt 
today’s techniques and at present prices. New 
discoveries and new techniques are constantly 
adding to reserves. For example, the proved 
reserves of the East Texas field in 1932 were esti- 
mated at 1,000 million barrels. Since then the field 
has produced over three times that quantity and 
its reserves are now estimated at 2,000 million 
barrels. In ten years’ time the Middle East may 
possess only one-third of the proved reserves be. 
cause present under-water developments off the 
coast of Mexico, British Borneo and Venezueh 
may add thousands of millions of barrels to the 
world’s total reserves. Or a new process may te 
invented which makes the exploitation of the 
fabulous Canadian tar sands of Athabaska a mor 
economic proposition. 

But to come back to the Iraqi claim for a higher 
percentage of the oil companies’ profits. The 
50/50 profit-sharing principle which the Arab 
States have enjoyed for some years under the 
present agreements is now common form in both 
East and West producing countries. It has not been 
departed from except in an Italian-Iranian agree- 
ment which gives the Iranian Government a half- 
share in the capital of the exploiting company, but 
as Iran subscribed for this equity in cash it is not 
strictly a departure from the 50/50 principle. It 
should be explained to the Iraqis that because oil 
is produced much more cheaply in Arabian wells 
than in American or Venezuelan it does not mean 
that the profits on Arabian oil are so much larger. 
In the books of the international marketing com- 
panies the costs of world production, refining, 
transportation and marketing are averaged—it 
would be impossible to account for it otherwise— 
and the resulting margin of profit is an average 
also. The profit attributable to Iraq is the notional 
one which the oil companies regard as economic 
and it would be unwise of Iraq to push them into 
paying a price which they regard as uneconomic. 
It would make them eventually buy their oil else- 
where. 


The Iraq Government has been assured that its 
total income will not be less than 25 per cent. of 
the seaboard value of all crude oil exported by 
the Irak Petroleum, Mosul Petroleum and Basrah 
Petroleum Companies. Having regard to the 
economics of the international oil business, which 
is that 50 per cent. of the cost of the oil handled 
in world markets is attributable to refining, ship- 
ping and marketing and 50 per cent. to exploration 
and production, this assurance is surely carrying 
out the 50/50 principle in practical form. If the 
oil companies are persuaded to depart from it it 
would upset the whole finance of the oil industry. 


What Iraq demands or secures, the other Arab 
States will demand and secure also. In the case of 
Iraq just over 50 per cent. of the national revenues 
are derived directly or indirectly from oil; in the 
case of Kuwait about 97 per cent. Colonel Nasser 
would no doubt like to confront the international 
oil companies with one solid bargaining force 
—a Federated Arabia—but this seems un- 
likely for the time being. Each State will have to 
bargain on its own with its own particular oil 
company, but it can take it-for granted that the 
oil companies will maintain a common front. 
After all, the Western oil axis held firm over the 
Persian nationalisation and out of it arose an oil 
consortium which is working happily and 
efficiently. Perhaps an oil consortium for the 
whole Middle East will be the prize of Colonel 
Nasser’s leadership. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


ALL STREET is making Throgmorton Street 

really believe that the British ‘bear’ market 
came to an end last February. The Middle 
East crisis seems merely to have increased the 
confidence of the American investor in an early 
end to the present recession. Fortune set the pace 
of the recent upturn by forecasting in its July issue 
a $50,000 million upsurge in business in the next 
eighteen months. It was no longer a question, it 
said, of whether the recession had touched bot- 
tom: that happened some weeks ago. The upturn 
was now a fact and not just an expectation. The 
extraordinary fact is that the professional mana- 
gers of the pension funds and trusts decided long 
ago that 1958 was to be a bad year for company 
earnings but that as 1959 was going to be better 
and 1960 would probably see a resumption of the 
boom they would not sell. So the index of Ameri- 
can industrial shares (now over 505) has been 
moving up steadily all the year and is now not far 
short of the high point of 1957, which was 520. 
The ‘chartists’ are expecting the market to test the 
520 high ground very soon. This makes the Wall 
Street market extremely vulnerable to the long- 
expected reaction, and I am inclined to think that 
an entry into the Canadian market is less danger- 
ous. It is not at such a vulnerable level; some of 
the most depressed speculative stocks, like 
PACIFIC PETROLEUM, have only recovered by about 
124 per cent. Generally speaking, I would say that 
it is time to average on sound Canadian holdings. 


The Banks and HP 


Many weeks ago I referred to the certainty 
that the joint stock banks would acquire interests 
in the hire-purchase finance companies. As the 
union gives the latter a guaranteed supply of 
money to finance their hire-purchase lending and 
the former a participation in the profits of a com- 
petitor, it was a logical development and one to 
be supported by the shareholders of both parties 
to the bargain. But the shareholders of UNITED 
DOMINIONS have a grievance that BARCLAYS were 
given a 25 per cent. interest in the equity at 80s. 
when the shares had been run up in the market to 
109s. (now quoted at 105s.) and were also allowed 
to share in the bonus of one new 44 per cent. 
preference share for £4 of ordinary stock. The 
shareholders of MERCANTILE CREDIT can complain 
that the Westminster and Martins are each 
allowed to have a 20 per cent. interest in their 
equity at 16s. when the shares were quoted at 20s. 
or more, although the banks in this case are not 
participating in the proposed free scrip issue of 
one in twenty. (But what an insignificant sop—a 
5 per cent. bonus! ) The National Provincial Bank 
is doing the more correct thing by making a bid 
of 90s. for all shares of the North Central Wagon 
which were then quoted at 80s. The fact that the 
Prudential owns more than 50 per cent. of the 
equity and is accepting the bid suggests that this 
bargain also was arranged behind the share- 
holders’ backs. So far OLDS and BOWMAKER have 
been left out of the running. Hire-purchase finance 
Shares have enjoyed a rise of over 50 per cent. 
this year and the short-term speculator will no 
doubt be taking his profits. For the long-term 
investor there is still something to go for. 


Pye and Dubilier 


The pye results for the year to March 31 were 
much better than the market expected, for the 
debenture prospectus last April had estimated a 
sizeable fall in profits. Profits before taxation were 
Virtually maintained but net profits, after allowing 

(Continued on page 206) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HOVIS-McDOUGALL LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 





MR. KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


THe Annual General Meeting of Hovis-McDougall 
Limited was held on July 31 in London. 

Mr. KENNETH Moore, F.C.A. (the Chairman), who 
presided, said : 

The Accounts presented to you to-day reflect the 
results of the first full trading year following the 
merger of the Hovis and McDougall businesses which, 
you will remember, become legally effective on the 
ist January, 1957. 

As you will have seen from the Directors’ Report 
the combined profits of the Company and of its 
subsidiaries for the year ended 31st March, 1958, 
amounted, before taxation, to rather more than 
£1,800,000 and were thus handsomely in excess of the 
figure of about £1,300,000 mentioned in the merger 
proposals as some guide to the aggregate annual rate 
of profit of the companies within the Group. 

The higher level of profits achieved during the past 
year is the outcome of a variety of factors of which 
the following are the more important: 

(1) The more effective co-ordination of mill produc- 
tion within the Group, which was one of the main 
objectives of the merger, has played its part: 

(2) The profits of non-milling subsidiaries, taken as 
a whole, have increased. They make a substantial 
contribution to the total. 

(3) We were spared a recurrence of the losses on 
wheat stocks and other repercussions of the Suez 
affair. 

(4) Profit margins on baker’s white flour which at 
times have been at a low and uneconomic level, 
improved during the year to something more nearly 
approaching a commercial return on the capital 
employed. 

Nevertheless, trading conditions during the year 
were highly competitive and wages and distribution 
costs continued to show a rising tendency although 
at a lesser rate than previously. Expenditure on adver- 
tising and sales promotion was at a high level. 

We have not been without our problems, of course, 
but it is fair to say that, on the whole, the companies 
within the Group have produced more satisfactory 
results than at one time might reasonably have been 
anticipated. 


ALLOCATION OF TRADING PROFITS 
It is interesting to see what happens to the Trading 

Profits. I need hardly say that the Tax Gatherer takes 
the lion’s share, namely, £1,026,000 out of a total 
of £1,825,000, or roughly 56%. This leaves 44% for 
the stockholders. The State takes the whole of its 
share in cash; the stockholders, if you approve the 
Board’s dividend recommendation, leave more than 
half their share in the business by way of addition to 
reserves. To be more precise, the allocation is as 
follows: 

Taxation 

Dividends 

Amounts ploughed-in by way of addi- 

tion to reserves, etc. 


I may mention that under the recent Budget pro- 
posals, taxation on company profits for the current 
financial year will, for the first time for a number of 
years, be divorced from dividend policy and will be 
at the flat rate of 52}%, namely, income-tax at 8 /6d. 
in the £ representing 424% and profits-tax at 10%. 
This figure of 524% compares with 56% in our case 
for the past financial year but, though it is a move in 
the right direction, taxation on this scale continues to 
be a factor limiting growth and development. Inciden- 
tally, since the State, as a Sleeping-Partner, providing 
no capital and taking no risks, automatically draws 
out more than half the profits of commercial enter- 
prise, eee ae ee 


to plough-in rather more than £480,000 has improved 
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the over-all financial position of the Group. In fact, 
you will see from the Consolidated Balance Sheet that 
the excess of current assets over current liabilities has 
increased by about £500,000 as compared with the 
corresponding figure at the 31st March, 1957. In all the 
circumstances, your directors have felt able to recom- 
mend a higher dividend than that foreshadowed when 
we met last year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


You will expect me, no doubt, to say something 
of the prospects for the current year. I can only say 
that, in the first four months already elapsed, profits 
have been running at a satisfactory level but, with 
competition becoming more severe and having regard 
to the confused international and economic situation 
it would be unwise for me to express an opinion as 
to how we are likely to fare during the remainder of 
the year. You may rest assured, however, that we 
will do our best to overcome such problems as may 
arise and to further the sales of our products and in 
particular those of our two main proprietary products, 
namely, Hovis Flour to the Bakery Trade who bake 
the well-known Hovis Bread, and McDougall’s Self- 
Raising Flour sold through the Grocery Trade to the 
housewife for home cooking. By reason of their con- 
sistently high quality, both are appreciated and 
demanded by the public in good times and bad. 

I take this opportunity of referring to the offer 
recently made to acquire the Preference Shares of 
Hovis Limited—a tidying-up operation which is 
desirable from several points of view. So far accep- 
tances have been received representing well over 80° 
of the total issue and we have reason to hope that 
the offer will shortly become fully effective. . 

Finally, I shouid like to express a word of thanks 
to my colleagues on the various Boards and to our 
staff and employees throughout the Group for their 
part in producing such excellent results. | am sure 
you will wish to join with me in conveying a message 
of thanks to all concerned. 

I may mention that Mr. J. F. Morton has, at his 
own request, to-day retired from the Board of Hovis 
Limited on grounds of age after serving the Company 
for over sixty-nine years—a remarkable record which 
is unlikely ever again to be equalled. He remains in 
touch with our affairs as President and a director of 
this Company and it will be the wish of all stock- 
holders to take this opportunity of extending to him 
our best wishes and our thanks and appreciation of 
his outstanding services to Hovis Limited over so 
long a period. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the final 
dividend of 10%, less tax (making 174% less tax for 
the year) was declared for payment on 15th August. 





ACCUMULATING 


T SHARES 


GUARANTEE 
25% PROFIT 
IN 6 YEARS 


Accumulating “T’’ Shares 
cost £40 and mature at £50 
in 6 years. That is com- 
pounding at rather better 
than 37% with income tax 
paid. Full details gladly 
sent on request. Maximum 
£2,000. 

ASSETS £30 MILL. RESEAVes . 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Association 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS PRODUCTION POLICY 


Tue following are extracts from the statement by 
the chairman, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and accounts 
for the year ended 31st March, 1958. 

My father, who was appointed the first Chairman 
of the Company when it was formed in 1937, died in 
November of last year. He was associated with the 
property from 1926, the early days of the Northern 
Rhodesia Copperbelt, and under his leadership the 
Nchanga Mine overcame the greatest difficulties and 
became what it is to-day—one of the great copper 
producers of the world. 

During the financial year ended 31st March, 1958, 
we produced 121,200 long tons of copper—a record 
for the Company. The average price for electrolytic 
copper on the London Metal Exchange during the 
year was £198 per long ton and the profit for the year, 
after providing for depreciation and tax, amounted to 
£4,370,380 compared with £9,528,798 for the previous 
financial year. ; 

Capital expenditure, principally on the opening up 
of the Chingola Orebody and the. expansion of plant 
to treat the increased tonnage of ore made available 
from the open-cast pit on the Nchanga Orebody, 
amounted to £3,000,000 but, as it has been our policy 
during the past years of exceptional prosperity to 
appropriate more than was required to meet expendi- 
ture at the time, it has only been necessary to appro- 
priate £1 million from profits for capital expenditure 
this year. 


COPPER PRICE 


Your directors have recommended a final dividend_ 


of 7s. net per unit of stock which, with the interim 
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Transfer your go-slow cash... 


to this safe, shrewd, go-ahead investment... 


8% on Bank Deposit Accounts ! 


7 4° Y. without Tax Deduction, 
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dividend, will make a total distribution for the year 
of 10s. per unit of stock. The appropriations for divi- 
dend and capital expenditure involve a small reduc- 
tion in the amount carried forward. 

We feel this dividend is justified in view of the 
fact that copper prices during the year were at a low 
level which we do not think will persist in the long 
run. It is the policy of the board as far as possible 
to spread capital charges in such a way as to keep 
the dividend fluctuations, which cannot be avoided by 
any copper producer, to a minimum. 

During recent months, the copper price has shown 
an increase from the low point of £160 per long ton 
reached in February of this year. The present position, 
as a result of the cuts in production made in various 
parts of the world, appears to -be one of balance 
between supply and. demand. What the immediate 
future trend will be is difficult to determine since it 
is dependent on so.many factors, such as the course 
of the current recession, actions of governments and 
the attitude of producers themselves. 

Our confidence in the long-term future of copper 
remains unshaken, however, and I-look forward to 
the time when the present cuts in production, to which 
I will refer, will be restored and the copper mining 
industry will resume its expansion to meet the in- 
creased consumption required by a new period ‘of 
industrial growth throughout the world. 


GROUP OUTPUT POLICY 


During the year many of the major producers cut 
their production in varying degrees in an attempt to 
correct a condition of oversupply of copper which 
had developed with such serious effects on the price 
of the metal. We decided that we would fall into 
line and join with the other copper producers admin- 
istered by the Anglo American Corporation in effect- 
ing a reduction of about 10 per cent. in the aggregate 
planned output of the three companies. 

In discussion with Bancroft Mines Limited, a new 
mine and on that account a high cost producer, it 
was decided that, rather than apply a 10 per cent. cut 
in production by each of the three producers, Bancroft 
should from the Ist April of this year cease producing 
for a year, and your company and Rhokana Corpora- 
tion Limited should increase their output slightly, so 
that the overall production for the year would be 
about 10 per cent. less than had been planned by the 
three companies together. 

Rhokana Corporation and your company agreed 
as part of this arrangement to pay Bancroft a sum 
calculated to be sufficient to cover the cost of the 
interest on loan capital and of the underground 
development on that property for the year of shut- 
down. I am sure this arrangement is in the interests 
of the three companies concerned and of the copper- 
producing industry as a whole. 

The indications are that the voluntary and un- 
concerted cuts by producers in many parts of the 
world have been successful in correcting the im- 
balance between supply and demand. 

Your company was able to enter into this arrange- 
ment involving, as it did, an immediate increase in 
the planned production, because the property has 
now been developed to a stage where great flexibility 
both in regard to plant capacity and mining operations 
has been achieved. The fourth stage extensions to the 
plant are virtually completed and the underground 
mine on the Nchanga West Orebody and the open 
pits on the Nchanga and Chingola Orebodies are all 
now able to send ore to the plant. 

In the present circumstances of the copper market, 
calling possibly for further swift changes in the scale 
of production, this is a very satisfactory state of 
affairs. 

Increased efficiencies and the reduction of costs at 
the mine have assumed greater significance in conse- 
quence of the lower copper price levels and every 
aspect of the use of labour and of machines is being 
continuously and thoroughly reviewed. 
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for increased minority interests, were 14 per ceni, 
down. The equity earnings worked out at just over 
28 per cent. (against 34 per cent.), covering the 
maintained 124 per cent. dividend 24 times. In 
view of lower profit margins and increased bor- 
rowing charges to finance larger exports, the 
results must be regarded as satisfactory. The share- 
holders of Pye must be patient and wait for the 
benefit of the huge sums which the company has 
spent for many years on research and develop- 
ment. It must not be forgotten that Pye has a 
holding in Associated Television which must now 
be making profits of over £3 million a year. A 10 
per cent. interest could bring in over £300,000 
which is equivalent to half the last year’s net 
profits attributable to Pye. At 12s. 3d. to yield 
5.2 per cent. the shares appeal to me as a long. 
term holding. Another share in this market which 
I have recommended in the past is DUBILIER CON- 
DENSER—a company which is advantageousl, 
placed in the electronics industry, having been : 
pioneer in the development of condensers. In the 
year to March, 1958, trading profits fell by about 
20 per cent. and the Chairman, Mr. F. H. McCrea, 
says that he is not too happy about the volume of 
his order book. However, in spite of keen competi- 
tion he looks forward to ‘satisfactory results’ in the 
current year. I would have thought that the lifting 
of the credit squeeze would make trading condi- 
tions much easier for him and I would counsel 
shareholders not to dispose of their holdings. The 
20 per cent. dividend paid on the enlarged capital 
was covered nearly three times and at 3s. 6d. the 
1s. ordinary shares return 5.7 per cent. The 
financial position is quite strong and total reserves 
are not far short of double the issued capital. 


Hovis-McDougall 

Mr. Kenneth Moore, the Chairman of the well- 
managed HOVIS-MCDOUGALL was able to announce 
better results for the first full trading year of the 
merger than those forecast in the merger pros- 
pectus—in spite of difficult and competitive condi- 
tions. For the first four months of the current year 
profits have been satisfactory but Mr. Moore 
declined to prophesy the full year’s results. The 
dividend was raised to 174 per cent; even sa.more 
than half the available profits were ploughed back. 
At 13s. 74d. the 5s. shares appear cheap to yield 
over £6 8s. 6d. per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ALLIED BAKERIES has announced a third 
interim dividend plus a 3 per cent. bonus, 
making a total of 30 per cent. for the year to 
March 31, 1958. Without any preliminary figures 
it is not possible to gauge the increase in the profit 
over last year, which was £7.8 million gross and 
resulted in a net profit of £2.60 million, equivalent 
to earnings of 61.6 per cent. on the doubled 
capital, out of which a dividend of 224 per cent. 
was paid. At the meeting last year Mr. Garfield 
Weston, the Chairman, stated that profits were 
running substantially higher than at the same time 
the year before. The Baking Industry (Hours of 
Work) Act has no doubt adversely affected the 
baking side of the business; but over the past 
three years the company has spent as much as £11 
million in acquiring new interests in the food 
business at home and overseas. These investments 
have obviously been well justified. The Chair- 
man’s forecast for the future will be awaited 
with interest; meanwhile investors must be con- 
tent with a return of £4 2s. 6d. per cent. on the 
5s. ‘A’ ordinary shares at 36s. 9d. 
Sterling Industries, since the appointment of the 


new Board of Directors in 1954 under the chair-| 


manship of Mr. R. A. Harding, can claim to have 
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turned an unprofitable concern into a profitable 
business. In fact, in 1954, they were faced with a 
bank overdraft of £170,000; this is now reduced 
to £7,295 and net tangible assets of £244,534, 
against an issued share capital of £1,100,000. The 
assets figure has now improved to £406,461. In 
1954 there was a trading loss of £71,564; for the 
year ending March 31, 1958, there was a profit of 
£75,215. The current year has not opened too well, 
the Chairman stated, but if trading results over the 
next few months substantially improve, it will be 
possible to put forward a reconstruction scheme 
before the annual meeting in 1959. Shareholders 
will therefore have to be patient for a little longer. 
The 5s. ordinary shares are around 9d. 

Budla Beta Tea Company has not unexpectedly 
suffered a severe decline in profits for 1957— 
£94,063 against £163,409 fot 1956. In his review 
the chairman, Sir Charles Miles, mentions three 
exceptional payments which had to be made and 
have been charged to the 1957 accounts: labour 
bonus under-provided in previous years, £17,529; 
rice cut compensation to labour (1952-54), 
£15,627; and Indian wealth tax. £35,000 has been 
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transferred from the contingencies reserve to meet 
these calls. The tea crop for the current year is 


expected to be less than last year and until there : 


is a greater demand for lower-grade teas, it would 
seem that the company’s profit may further 
decline. However, the balance sheet is healthy, 
£40,000 has been placed to general reserve, and 
revenue reserves now stand at £422,344 against the 
total issued capital of £300,000. A dividend of 20 
per cent. has been declared on the £1 ordinary 
shares priced at 23s. 6d. to yield £17 per cent. 

Hoover has reported increased sales for the first 
six months of 1958 and has maintained the interim 
dividend at 10 per cent. The reduction in purchase 
tax on most of the company’s lines has no doubt 
materially contributed to the profit increase 
(before tax) of £2,107,000 as against £1,686,000, 
the net figure being £866,000 as compared with 
£780,000. The increase in sales amounts to 27 
per cert.—which high rate may not continue in 
the latter part of this year. Even so, there is little 
doubt that the dividend of 40 per cent. for the 
year will be repeated if not increased. The 5s. ‘A’ 
ordinary shares are around 43s. 


Death Sentence 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 440: Report by Blossom 


The last words attributed to Lord Palmerston were: ‘Die, my dear doctor! That's the last 
thing I shall do.’ The usual prize was offered for last words which could reasonably be 
attributed to any two of the following: Hippocrates, Wilkins Micawber, the Old Pretender, 
Lady Rowena, Sancho Panza or Lucrezia Borgia. 


HavInc given a fairly light-hearted example and 
then having used the words ‘reasonably attri- 
buted,’ entrants must have wondered by what 
standards I would judge; actually the lack of cor- 
roborative detail left me entirely in your hands. 
Entries only had to be convincing or devoid of 
pedestrian dullness to qualify for something better 
than indulgence. 

Among the very many entries associated with 
Wilkins Micawber I found that his toes were 
turned up by no fewer than twenty-eight com- 
petitors; this somewhat unimaginative approach 
was endorsed by a surprising number of our very 
talented colleagues. If nothing else, I had a ready- 
made eliminating bout! One of the more elegant 
variations came from G. H. Baxter: ‘I abide, dear 
friends, in my confidence that something will yet 
turn up—even though it be the nether digital mem- 
bers of this moribund outcast. . . .” Hippocrates 
came next. There were the: expected variations 
of the Hippocratic oath and high on the list came 
the entry from C. F. E.: ‘I swear—I’m dying— 
Dammit.’ I also quote the entry from R. Kennard 


Davis since it seems to epitomise the levity with 
which you associate our various death chambers: 
‘Charon, I come to claim my commission!’ Still 
with Hippocrates, how about C. W. V. Words- 
worth’s claim?: “There is a shepherd boy in Cos 
who can cure warts with his spittle. I am 104 
—_ old, and that is beyond my comprehension 
still.’ 

Suggestion plays surprising tricks. Only one 
entry gave any indication of the respect in which 
the Borgia female was held by her subjects at the 
time of her death—the general assumption was 
that she died at the hands of a poisoner. However, 
this is the sort of game where we can quibble with 
history. E. Bentley Beauman supplied: ‘Dying 
is 4 poisonous business,’ and from Nancy Gunter 
came: ‘Alas, methinks I am now having a taste 
of mine own medicine.’ 

Forward, then, to Lady Rowena. Has nobody 
read Ivanhoe? She was the most ill-supported of 
our players and yet, if you look at the prize- 
winners you will find, on a ‘rate per word’ basis, 
she has mothered the highest-paid free-lance in 
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the country. Rhoda Tuck Pook will know why I 
had to eliminate her entries; even so her Sancho 
Panza should appear in print: “Where to now? 
Heaven or hell?—-wenching or the gout?’ James S. 
Fidgen tries ‘Quietly fades the Don!’ and that 
was that! 

Surely, by the time you had reached the Old 
Pretender you must have realised that each of 
the dramatis persone had a story from which 
capital could be made. Toying with this fellow my 
first ideas ran to ‘out of the warming pan into 
the fire’; R. L. Sadler had the same theme with: 
‘Our exit will warrant an unconscionably wide 
warming pan,’ but James Brook bettered this with 
‘Nothing succeeds like succession, by George!’ 
These were the best of the runners-up. 

In sharing the prize money I have taken into 
consideration my request for a pair of entries. 
Adrienne Gascoigne’s bilingual entries with 
English translations are awarded two guineas. 
Lang Land, not quite so good, had the next best 
brace and receives a guinea. Lyndon Irving, Mrs. 
V. R. Ormerod, G. J. Blundell, G. H. Baxter, 
David Drummond and Norah Bone hop along 
on one leg to the tune of half a guinea apiece— 
with a special word for the knowledge that Norah 
Bone has shown of the origin of the nursery 
rhyme. 


PRIZES 


Lucrezia Borat: “Till now I have been the midwife, 
now I am the mother of Death.’ 
Hippocrates: “Yesterday I conquered Death, today 
Death conquers me.’ (ADRIENNE GASCOIGNE.) 
Hippocrates: “By your oath, doctor, we cannot de- 
ceive the gods that it was a cold, but my wife 
you must not tell.’ 
Lucrezta BorGia: ‘A toast... (LANG LAND.) 
HIPPOCRATES: ‘I regret that I can remain patient no 
longer.” (LYNDON IRVING.) 
Hippocrates : “Great Snakes! What next?’ 
(MRS. V. R. ORMEROD.) 
Lapy Rowena: ‘Great Scott!’ (G. J. BLUNDELL.) 
Hippocrates: *’Pon my Oath, O fellow Asclepiade, 
tet none divulge aught of our craft, lest the 
patients begin to cure themselves.’ 
(G. H. BAXTER.) 
THe OLD PRETENDER: “Well, this certainly looks like 
the end of the line.” (DAVID DRUMMOND.) 
THe OLD PReTENDeER: ‘I can feel the bough break- 
mg... (NORAH BONE.) 


, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 443 
Set by Eric Wagstaff 


Competitors are asked to supply the message 
to Mum and name the record asked for on a 
record request programme by any three of the 
following: Electra, Edipus, Romulus and Remus, 
Nell Gwyn, Hamlet, Siegfried, Oswald (‘Ghosts ). 
Limit: 75 words in all. Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
443,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by August 
19. Results on August 29. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,004 


ACROSS 26 

i ‘As advances, poetry almost Westward Ho!? 
necessarily declines,’ said Macau- 27 ‘ ““———” cri 

lay (12) 

9 They declare there’s nothing to ( 

declare (9) Sup) 

10 Cry when the table is overturned the baby (12) 


(5) 

11 It’s got to be paid in the finish (6) 

12 Security ‘er one who is banting? 
(4-4) 

13 They are noi often provided by 
excellent examples (6) 

15 Reynard doesn’t intend to leave 
any finger-prints, evidently! (8) 

18 Shows how to get blood from a 
stone (8) 

19 a Rev. Obadiah Slope, maybe 


(6) 

a ar little o— from. a wig! (8) 
‘It is impossible to enjoy —— 1 vex 
thoroughly unless one has plenty 14 These suckers caused the death of {7 "Sjcrunte ig! eereghs: We Lustams. 


of work to do’ (Jerome) (6) 
A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
a book token for one guinea wil! be awarded to the senders of the first 
opened on August 26. Address solutions 


Henry I (8) 


Say, Ma, are you going back in 


the watch, as the 
— undrew’ (Browning) 


rt that’s essential in dressing 


DOWN 
The judge of horse flesh does, no 
doubt, as he takes his leave (7) 
Six and sixpence, it’s clear (5) 
Watts dep cted love so (6, 3) 
Cleopatra’s attendant got up in 
an Eastern robe (4) 
He’s decidedly willing (8) 
A manly game of cards (5) 20 Esci 
I’m hiding in a disordered nettle 27 P. 


(7) 
Arrange a fight tly, and 
then attack (3, 5) — 


and a second prize of 
two correct solutions 
: Crossword No. 1004, 99 Gower St., Leadon, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended fer Crosswords.  Sianhope Road, BiJ. 





So-ution on August 29 


16 A thousand dollars is laid on the 
rfect hero (9) 

17 ‘Say not the —— naught availeth’ 
(Clough) (8) é 

18 Invitation to give a cheer for a 
dip? (3-4) 

20 The Parliament of Denmark (7) 

22 This native of Abraham’s city is 
decidedly prickly! (5) 

24 Their Queen was a warrior (5) 

25 Call to work for the band (4) 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 1,002 


ACROSS. — 1 Drawbridge. 6 Wand. 10 
Romal. 11 Falernian. 12 Confreres. 13 
Sling. 14 Portcullis, 16 Myra. 18 Ruck. 
heatage. 23 Copra. 24 Test-tubes. 
arthenon. 28 Noise. 29 Self. 30 
Watertight. 

DOWN .—1 Doric. 2 Almoner. 3 Baldrick. 
4 Infer. 5 Goldsmith. 7 Aridity. 8 Deni- 


Rathe. 25 Since, 26 Sweet. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mr. C. W. Towlson, 5 Cariton Rise, Pud- 
sey, Yorkshire, and Mr, J, 3. Clarke, 2 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


Pat ae rae SEES 
BBC requires Assistant in Fieldwork Section, 
Audience Research Department. Duties include 
some office work, but consist mainly of training 
and supervising part-time interviewers, men and 
women, engaged on the continuous countryside 
survey of listening and viewing. Considerable 
travelling is involved and much of the time will 
be spent outside London, Candidates should be 
capable of giving clear and easily understood in- 
struction. to people of many different kinds. A 
good knowledge of BBC programmes and some 
practica: experience in training of staff or in 
market research interviewing are desirabie 
Salary £590 (possibly higher if qualifications ¢x- 
ccptional rising by seven annual! increments to 
£855 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.742 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
wititin five days. 

BKC requires News Assistant, “Television in 
Manchester. To share in preparation and editing 
of Television News programmes under supervi- 
sion of Regional News Editor. Work includes 
selection and sub-editing of News stories, and 
writing captions to illustrations and commentaiy 
to film Professional journalistic experience and 
keen interest in developing use of visual News 
material essential. Knowledge of North of 
England important. Though concentrating on 
Television, would assist in production of Sound 
News programme, if required. Salary £1,105 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
tising by seven annual increments to £1,550 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
envelore and quoting reference G.743 ‘Spt.’) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcas:ing 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644 


UNUSUAL JOB for responsible music lover. 
Philomusica of London require assistant secre- 
tary; interesting administrative work (with 
typing), close contact with orchestra.—Write to 
Box No. 3. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, CHAIR OF 
LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. The Curators of 
Patronage will shortly proceed to make an 
appointment to the above Chair, which will be- 
come vacant on Ist October, 1959. The terms 
and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom applications 
(eight copies), giving the names of two referees 
and including any testimonials or evidence can- 
didates may wish to offer, should be lodged not 
later than 30th September. Overseas candidates 
may submit one copy of their application. — 
G. I. L. SOMERVILLE, W.S., Secretary to the 
Curators of Patronage, 4 Albyn Place, Edin- 
burgh 2. 


WESTMORLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
KIRKBY STEPHEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Bilateral Grammar/Modern, 420 boys and giris, 

opened in new buildings, 1955. 

Required, if possible for September, 1958, or 
as soon thereafter as possible up to January, 
1959, the following assistants : 

1. Master or Mistress as Head of the English 

Department ‘O,’ ‘A’ and ‘S’ Levels. (Grade 
B allowance of £200.) The present holder of 
the post has been appointed to a Headship. 

2. Mistress to take charge of girls’ Physical 
Education (including games). 

3. Non-graduate Mistress to teach general sub- 
jects to the modern streams, and if possible 
give some time to small groups of back- 
ward children. 

For all the above posts applications for tem- 

porary appointments would be considered. 

Apply by letter to the Headmaster as soon as 
possible, with full professional details, copy 
testimonials and names of references. 


SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED LADY HOUSEKEEPER secks 
post to gentleman. Surrey, Sussex or Hampshire 
preferred. Own furniture if necessary. — Mrs. 

Farm, Bearwood, 

















GARDENING 


AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS. Large 
selection best sorts. Gold Medal Chelsea, May 
1958.—Write for Catalogue to Knaphill Nursery, 
Woking, Surrey. 








“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 


Let 
THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 














EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, “ROY AL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver, Open 1 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 





CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY -- ‘THE 
RELIGIOUS THEME,’ C.A.S. Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, until] August 2I1st. 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD, Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission Free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green stations, (1002). 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Imported drawings, paintings and sculp- 
tures offered for sale in Exhibitions of 19th and 
20th century European Masters—BONNARD, 
DEGAS, KOKOSCHKA, MATISSE, MUNCH, 
PICASSO, PISSARRO, RENOIR, ROUAULT, 
DE STAEL, UTRILLO; VAN GOGH, etc., and 
two new sculptures by HENRY MOORE. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. THREE 
PAINTERS: Ivon Hitchens, Jack B. Yates, 
Roderic O’Connor and COLOUR FORM and 
LINE. Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Street, 
London, W.1. 





THRE SPECTATOR. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Cam- 
mercial, General Cert. of Edueation, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


FRENCH STUDENT. Teaches French. Moder- 
ate fee. London area.—Box 4007 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 =o Square, 
S.W.1. Autumn and winter courses, Courses in 
London starting in October.—Apply to the Sec- 
retary, SLO 8381. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Degree, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from C. 
D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. | B92. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St: Giles. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial. College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY 5306 (3 lines). 














LITERARY 





WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Alan Davie 
Retrospective, 1936-1958. Last three days. To- 
day and Saturday 11-6, Sunday 2-6. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 





PERSONAL 

ABATE TENSION, nervous stress, insomnia, 
anxiety and chronic fatigue. Consult Charles B. 
Law. M.B., H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypno- 
analyst.—Phone GLAdstone 0382. 12 Harman 
Drive, Cricklewood, N.W 


BED-WETTING CAN Be STOPPED by won- 
derful new method. Free information.—Enurex 
Co., 119 Oxford Street, W.1. 


BURGESS.—Persons knowing the whereabouts 
of Burgess Anchovy Paste will benefit fully from 
further investigations. 


CANCER PATIENT (81514), Infant (9 months); 
in a Londor hospital. Parents have been asked 
to visit daily, but cannot afford it. Please help us 
to care for him. Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

DEJECTED? You need a_ holiday—sunshine, 
warmth, stimulation. How about Spain? In the 
meantime, buy a bottle of El Cid sherry, That 
will give you a wonderful foretaste. (A delicious 
aftertaste, too!) 


FREEDOM from nervous conditions, habits, 
re « ys, insomnia, asthma, 
migraine, manila. neurosis.—R. K Brian, M.B., 
H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 19 
Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 4245. 


HENRY. —Meet you road junction two miles 
N.E. of Great Twittering road map (Section 
Three). You can’t miss it — the map’s so jolly 
clear.—From National Benzole gafages and 
filling stations. ._Is. 


HUMANISM—a modern outlook. — Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Waies Tce., W.8. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT ‘LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 


OVATION FOR COLD COLLATION is cer- 
tain when you serve Rayner’s Mango Chutney— 























YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 


Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or storic¢s Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 

with your pen. Free book and advice. from : 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
O 8250 

BOOK BARGAINS. Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Lists Free.—Pall Mall Books, 1 Royal Opera 
Arcade, Pall Mall, S.W. iF 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain’s foremost magazine for 
Writers. FREE R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,” from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sale basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE, * Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 


TWO SAFE BETS, AKU-AKU (22/6 pf), 
PARKINSON (13/3 pf), from Hampstead’s 
High Hill Bookshop, 11 High Street, N.W.3. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time — 
wherever you live. Send stamp for free copy 
of 24-page prospectus and a full-size specimen 
lesson—without obligation. Students have sold 
articles and stories to 1,750 publications.—The 
Regent Institute (Dept. 85/SL), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8. 




















SECRETARIAL S SERVICES 

AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in - days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary Tesearch, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dic P 
ing machine service, Public/Private mecti 

reported. Recording machines on hire. Transia. 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.~- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 








from all good grocers. 


YOUR INTEREST in new writers and their 
books can be furthered by becoming a PATRON 
of New. Authors Limited. By supporting new 
authors of promise you can acquire their books 
from your bookseller one month before general 
publication, and play your part in a unique pub- 
lishing venture.—Write for details to the Secre- 
tary, New Authors Limited, 178/202 Great Port- 
land Street, London, “a 








EDUCATIONAL 


SES OF HOME STUDY for GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels), 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES, including 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law. Courses also in Education, 
Sociology, Economics, Languages and other sub- 
jects. Low frees. — Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six month 
< intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 

Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
Ww. 14. PARK 8392. 











LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4d. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS, TYPED, 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dal y Rd.,- Wall 
Surrey 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
There js no other Pineapple in the World whick 
is quite.so delicious and renowned, The First 
Imports since the War. Slices in Extra Heavy 
Syrup. 30 oz. tins, 6 for 33s. Original case of 
24 for 130s. 
WHITE PEACHES 
Another Notable World Famous Delicacy. 
The Most Exquisite of all tinned Peaches, tasting 
like Fresh English Peaches. Large Unblemished 
Halves in Delicious Syrup. 15 oz. tins, 8 for 26s. 
Case of 48 for 150s. 12 tins each Pineapple and 
Peaches 103s 
All Post or Carriage Paid. 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD.., 
_16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz, Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tin Frankfurters, 7} oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork. 14} oz. Asparagus Tips, and 
12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O 


Grays 


Dept. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 








CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of al! 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and menta! efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. ‘Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


DELICIOUS HAND-MADE CHOCOLATES. 
Assorted centres. 5/- box, approx. 4 Ib., post 
free.—Box 4008. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornaway, Isle of Lewis. 





HUFFKINS 
BURFORD, OXON 

Our jam and marmalade really is home-made. 
We make it in small quantities from fruit and 
sugar only. Many varieties, including new 
season’s Strawberry and Raspberry, 1 Ib. jars at 
3s. 6d. Marmalade 1 Ib. at 2s. 6d. Plus packing 
and postage. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS. 75s., post 1s. 64. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48: Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant, Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and > Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Paste] shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. [lus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
— Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
reland. 








HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C,1, Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room 28s., Double room 54s 
No surcharge, Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations. EUSton 1456. _ 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND.  Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 

music, games, television. A.A. 








BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns. 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. 
Aug. 23rd, 104 gns.; 30th, 10 gns. 


ACCOMMODATION 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you ble accc Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom- 
ee 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6 























TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 








FOR SALE 


AYLESBURY AREA, Vacant possession, Period 
Cottage, semi-detached, in village; garden. Two 
sitting-rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main drainage; main water, electricity. Tele- 
phone, £2,350.—Box 4000. 











RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms), English & Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of Pro. 
prietors. 

Telephone : KENsington 4567 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £61 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 
Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy 2 
fuxury holiday at considerably teduced fares. 
Every hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 
See your Trave: Agen now or contac! 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
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